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no Profeſſion is more uſeful 
in the World, than this of 
Agriculture; ſo does it re- 
r, the greateſt Care, Study) 
Z and Pains 10 manage its ma- 
ny depending Branches, ſo as to make them 
anſwer ſucceſsful Ends, For this purpoſe 
ſeveral claborate Tracts have been writ, to 
forward er in this boundleſs 
Science; which bas brought about, and ef.. 
fecled ſuch beneficial Alterations in Farming, 
as to cauſe both Landlord and Tenant to re- 


Joyce in their plentiful Productions. 


In the further purſuance of which, I have 
bere bumbly my my Mite into the Pub- 
5 1 lick 


» —_ 
— . 


iv PREFACE. | 
lick Tr eaſury : And for the ſake 0 my good : 
Litention for the Common- Meal, 4 bope the | 


Generous will excuſe the Deficiencies that 


may bave accompany'd my Ruſtick Pen ; 


which hereafter 2 foal fas, or employ in 
further ee of this kind, as the 
following Treati ſe (þ ſhall more or le ſs meet with 
* from the Tie. | 


THE 


. 


Practical Farmer: 
OR, THE 


Hertfordſhire Husbandman. 


—— — 


W HEAT. 


LD red Lammas has a red Straw, 
and a red Ear; this is reckoned 
the beſt of Wheat, becauſe it makes 
the fineſt Flower. It anſwers 

p better in the Vale and on rich 
Lands, as in Bucks, Northamp= 
tonſbire, &c. than in the chiltern 


Yellow Lammas has a red Ear and white Straw, 
and is reckoned the ſecond beſt, | 
Pirky 


2 The Practical Farmer : or, 


Pirky Wheat is the moſt convenient for our chil- 
tern Lands, and will proſper, either in our ſtiff or 
gravelly Ground, ſells almoit as well as Lammas, 
and is more hardy: this wheat is the thinneſt skin'd 
of any, and is beſt fold in Winter, becauſe it will 
part with its Flower, eaſier than any other; and 
therefore the Wheat Buyers had rather buy the La- 
mas in Summer ; for that it is thicker skin'd, and 
holds its Flower tougher, which in ſome Meaſure 

1s cured by lying all Winter in the Mow. This 
Wheat when ſown on gravelly Ground, often ob- 
tains ſuch a Colour, that it is hard to know it from 
Lammas, and frequently deceives the Buyer; it 
yields beſt in Ear, but won't return ſo much, nor 
ſo good Flower as Lammas. It is not ſo ſubject 
to mildew as the two former, and is now more and 
more ſowed, for its returning above one Buſhel u 
on five more than the Lammas, and will proſper on 
2 gravelly and whitiſh Grounds when the other 

ails. . 

Dugdale Wheat has a ſour-fquare Ear, is a har- 
dy Wheat, will grow on ſour Tilth the beſt of any; 
and therefore, ſome fay, it's beſt to ſow on a Clover 
Lay; but the Wheat-buyers don't care to deal in 
it, unleſs in a dear time, becauſe it makes harſh 
Flower; fo that it generally ſells for 2s. in five 
Buſhel cheaper than others, and is moſtly uſed by 
the Country Bakers. This Wheat, by its long 
Beard, receives the Mildews, and ſo eſcapes that 
damage which others are ſubject to; its Fibres keep- 
ing the Grain unhurt. 

Theſe tour ſorts are what they chiefly ſow in 
Hertfordſhire, where they run upon this Grain, as 
being a County beſt furniſhed | got any others, with 
Water-Mills for grinding the ſame. 

Wheat is the properett Grain to follow Clovor 
of any, becauſe it will beſt bear with ſour Tilth ; 
and now its become almoſt a general practice here 

| to 
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1 to harrow in Wheat u pon only * up of 


Clover thus. Plough up one-Land at a time, fow 
that, and fold it; then Plough up another, and do 
the like, and ſo on till the Field is done, the larg- 


4 er the Fold the better, for the Fieid will be 
XZ ſooner finiſhed ; and by that means the Shcep will 


be gone from thence, before the Wheat 1s mnch up. 
This dreſſing with the Fold has ſeveral convenien- 
cies; it not only enriches the Land, but treads the 
Grain in, and ſo preſerves it from dying, and makes 
it ſtand faſt againſt the Winds. Now as to the 


F proper time of fowing in this manner, ſome do it 


rom the beginning of ee to the end of October 
t 


according to the nature of the Land, on Clays and 


Wet Grounds firſt; and on Gravels, Clalk, and 
dry Grounds later. Thoſe that have a great deal 


to do, ought to begin early, becauſe this Method 


[ is ſomething tedious ;z and the quantity on broad 
Lands ſhould always b 
'F cauſe on them the Grain is more covered, when the 


e more than on Stitches, be- 


other is more expoſed to the Beak and Feet of 
Fowls ; fo that it is generally adjuſted to three Bu- 
ſhels an Acre on broad- Lands, and two Buſhels 
and a half on Stitches. Others again dreſs with 
— Dung, by putting on about fifteen or twen- 
ty Load upon an Acre, immediately after the 
Wheat is ſown and harrowed in; and I take this to 


be much preferable to the dunging about Candlemas 


for this Reaſon : The Blade will make its way thro' 
the Dung, if it be but tolerably ſpread- before it 
ſpires ; whereas by laying it on in the Spring, the 
Blade is cruſhed down, and ſo by the heat of the 
Dung becomes yellow and dies. Others again will 
ſoot it quickly after ſowing, and ſome about Cau- 
dlemas : The firſt, becauſe it helps to deſtroy the 
Worm, which often knaws the Root of the Wheat, 
even to almoſt the deſtruction of a Crop; and this 
red fmall Worm is apt to be more than ordinary 


in 


The Practical Farmer or, SY 
in the Ground after ſow'd Graſſes, and moſt in that 
after Ray Graſs, St. Foine, and leaſt after Clover, | 
and that white Ground, Gravels, and light, are 
moſt ſubject to it. About Berkham/tead ſome dare 
not ſow Wheat on Ground that has laid down two 
__ with Clover, for fear of the Worm, and there- 
ore inſtead of Wheat, ſow Oats; and they ſome- 


times are ſpoiled by the Worm in their Gravels, 


and gravelly Loams ; but wet Grounds are not ſo ſub- 
ject to them. Sooting Wheat about Candlemas has 
en an ancient practice; becauſe by that time it 
was ſuppoſed the danger of great Snows was moſtl 
over, which otherways might waſh it too. haſtil 
from the Roots of the Grain, and ſo impoveriſh it 


the Summer following. 


A great Farmer at Dagnal lying near Dunſflable- 
Down, ſowed a thirty-Acre Field with Wheat on 
one ploughing, after Clover, and dreſs'd it with 
Soot about the middle of November, ſaying, he be- 
lieved forward dreſſing beſt, becauſe it killed the 
Worms before they damaged the Roots of the Wheat: 
In the next place, it brought the Wheat under ſuch 
2 great head, that it would be as good as half a 
crop of Graſs, which would be ſuch a ſubſiſtance 
to his Sheep, that they would return a ſecond dreſ- 
ſing by their Dung; but this Method he ſaid he 
dared not practice on any other Field he had, be- 
cauſe this was a clean Ground, and did not throw 
up Weeds like the reſt, being a chalky E 
Loam. Another old Farmer by him ſaid, he dared 
not feed his Wheat down in a cold wet Soil; for 
that, if May ſhould be cold and wet, the Weed 
would get the ſtart of the Wheat, and ſo ſpoil the 
Crop. And this I have known to be true and fatal 
to my next Neighbour, who fed down two of his 
Wheat Fields bare; the one was dreſs'd by a Fold 
directly on the Wheat, as ſoon as ſown on a Clover 
Lay, the other firſt fed, and then footed ; bur the 
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De Hertfordſhire Husbandman. * 
Spring 17 30 proving cold and wet, and the Ground 
being of that Nature too, he had but a poor Crop. 

Another way is this; after Clover has been ted 
near two Summers, give it one ploughing the mid- 
dle of July, or the beginning of Auguſt; the longer 
the Clover is, when you plough it in, the better; 
then let it lie about a Fortnight to rot, and after ſome 
Rain has fell to mellow the Ground, harrow 1n your 
Wheat: if the Ground lie even, you only need 
harrow the Wheat in at once; but if uneven, twice 
in a place long-ways, and once a- croſs; and 


E when it is come up, roll it, and not before, be- 
cauſe by rolling it too ſoon, it will faſten the 


Ground, and hinder ſome of the Kernels from 
coming out : Thus rolling Wheat after it is come 


up, new-moulds it, faſtens the Root, and for- 


wards the growth of the Grain. And about Har- 


rom the Hill, in their pebly gravelly Ground, they 


plough in their ſecond Crop of Clover when it is 


1 fit to mow, on which they harrow in their Wheat, 
and fay, they find no dreſſing like it. And on Gra- 


vels and other poor Soils, they commonly ſow 
thicker than on rich Loams, for this Reaſon, be- 
cauſe the Grain does not gather and branch on poor 
Land as on rich; ſo that no more, nor even ſo much 


| comes up, as what you ſow. Likewiſe in white 


Grounds they ſow three Buſhels on an Acre, when 
brought under a Tilth; becauſe, ſay they, the Wind 
often in a dry time blows away the Earth from 
the Roots, and fo kills much of the Wheat. 
Now in caſc the Clover is eat bare when you plough 
it up, I take it the beſt way to harrow in the 
Wheat immediately, while the Ground is freſh 
and hollow, leſt the Buck Rains (as the Farmers 
call them) fall faſt and barden the Ground, and fo 
make it more unfit to receive the Seed; but here I 
would be underſtood, only: where the Clover is ſo 
eat or mowed, and * where it is Pane, 


6 The Practical Farmer or, F 
And, tis certain, that Gravel in particular has a 
great benefit from Clover, eſpecially when laid 
down two Years, for in that time it obtains ? 
a Cruſt or Turf, which being turned over to 
Lf the bottom, lies and nouriſhes the Wheat, and will 
1 not be devoured by the hungry Gravel like other 
* light dreſſings: then by folding on the ſame the 
| Sheep treads and tumbles on it, ſo as to faſten the 
Earth and hinder the Worm, and by ſowing early ? 
the Root enlarges it ſelf, and the Worm has not ſo 
| much power to deſtroy it; then leſs Seed will do, 
; but later more. And in Gravels I have heard of 
i Wheat ſown at Lady Day on a Tilth, was as for- 
1 ward as others at Harveſt, and a middling Crop. | 
3 A Farmer alſo by me ſowed Wheat in Harveſt, and 
about Michaelmas following eat it down with Sheep, 
and folded upon it; this proved a great Crop. 4 | 
gain, the ſame Perſon ſowed Wheat after Clover, 
that had been mowed upon one ploughing only, 

and it proved a good Crop; and for ſo doing I have | 
heard this Reaſon aſſigned, that when the Clover is 
ted by Horſes in particular, they will eat the ſweet 
if parts of it, and the other that is ſour they meddle 
N not with, but ſtale and dung on the ſame; ſo that 
when Wheat grows on this Ground, it generally 

comes in Tuſſocks and uneven, becauſe ſome parts 

of the Field are dreſs'd as aforeſaid, and others 

: not : for indeed the Clover by ſtanding till it is fit 

I to mow, gets a head, which attracts and holds the 

"ih nitrous Dews that enrich the Ground, cover it, and 
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kill the Weeds, inſomuch, that I have often proved 
1 it to be the beſt cleanſer of the Ground, and killer 
of the Thiſtle, and many other Weeds, of any 
7 known thing elſe. And after this mowing of Clover, 
"= your Crop will come even, and the Wheat be all 
1 alike, and often produces a good return; eſpecially 
140 if folded, ſooted, or Cart-dung'd at top, with the 
14 help of the Clover Roots, which alſo is a ſort of 
0 | 5 dreſſing 


. The Hertfordſhire Husbandman. 7 
areſſing. And the next Neighbour to this Man, 
on a gravelly Soil, mowed his Clover 1n one Field, 


ta þ and ted another, by this he proved the mowed 
to Field to return the beſt Crop of Wheat. But a- 
/i11 nother Farmer ſaid, that if a peice of Clover be fed 


WE with large Cattle, it will be more hollow than that 
which is mowed, and therefore better for harrow- 
he Wing in of Wheat on one Fu. and this I 
iv have experienc'd on a gravelly am, where nine 
15 X Horſes grazed on about four Acres and an half ſome 


lo, time. The reaſon I take to be this; that as the 
of Stale and Dung of a Horſe is of a hot fiery nature, 
\r. and the Beaſt of the largeſt and heavieſt fize ; they, 
p. by their Weight and Agility, ſo compreſs the Earth 
14 upon their Stale and ung; that it cauſes a Fer- 

mentation in the Ground, which like Yeaſt in Dough; 


XZ ſwells and hollows it, eſpecially where Horſes 
= graze to the laſt, 15 | 

Another way is, that of a Farmer at Penly that 
rents three hundred a Year, who a few Years ſince 
came out of Berkſhire; viz. he ſows a Field with 
Peas in Drills, which the Plough makes; and after 
two ſeveral Hoeings, the Ground is pretty well 


as clear'd from Weeds. This fits it for the recep- 
tion of Wheat the Michaelmas following, when he 
ly ; : pO 

To dreſſes it over with Dung, and either ſows it on 


Stitches, or gives it one ploughing, and harrows in 
Wheat on broad Land. This way {ſeldom fails of 
a good Crop, for Wheat loves to follow Peas ; and 


4 when they are a good 2 that not only kills the 
4 Weeds, but hollows, meliorates and enriches the 
6 Ground by their Roots, and the nitrous Dews that 
y their Haulm peculiarly contracts, beſides the great 


cover it affords the Ground. But Dung either plough- 

ed in before the Wheat is ſowed or ſpread, or im- 

mediately after, or ſooted, is perfectly necefiary. 

Another Method is, after three ploughings, that 

the Ground is got into a pu Tilth, In the Morn- 
2 


ing 
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ing a Gentleman by me ſent to the Kiln for ten 
Quarters of Stone Lime, in two Carts, and ſhot * 
each by itſelf ; then immediately three Men fetch'd ? 
Water and ſlack'd it to a Powder: which as ſoon 
as done, the Men took each a pair of Gloves and 
his Secdcot, and ſowed it over the Ground as thin 
as they could (for it muſt be ſown hot;) this was 
on about three Acres, which brought the Ground 
under a Ferment, and about a Week after they do- 
wed the Wheat in Stitches as uſual, This is a good 
way of manuring on Clays and wet Loams, by rea- 
ſon of the great heat of the Lime in oppoſition to 
the cold Ground, and the plenty of Salts with which 
it abounds. This alſo ſuſtains and preſerves the 
Wheat under a good head in the Spring, when the 


. 5 


cold Chills of Froft and Rain cut off and ſpoil 


others. 


Another way is, what is often done, as follows : 
A Farmer having a good Crop of Barley on broad 
Lands, gave it one plonghing, and harrowed in 
Wheat, and dreſs'd it with Cart-Dung on the top, 
but he ſowed it too thick, even above three Buſhel 
on an Acre, and ſo had but an indifferent Crop, for 
it was hopper-car'd ; tho' the ſame Man told me, had 
he ſowed leſs Seed, it would have been- a good 
Crop : this was on a Loamy Gravel, and provid- 
ed it is a dry time when you plough and ſow, this 
way may be ſucceſsful; but the beſt way (if you 
have time enough) is to give it two ploughings, and 
ſow the Wheat on Stitches, This way faſtens the 
Wheat in, whereas Wheat ſown on one ploughing 
after Barley is hazardous, becauſe it is apt to ſtand 
looſe, and ſo liable to be hurt by Winds : and there 
is another inconveniency in this Method ; for by 
running one Crop on the back of another, it is apt | 
to ſour the Ground ; which his did, and obliged 
him to chalk it after the Wheat was off, in order 
to fweeten and hollow the Land, 

— Brining 


| i | 
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Brining and Lining of WMH REAN, BARI EY, &c. f 


D Rining and Liming of Wheat was firſt invent- 
B ted for preventing its being ſmutty in the Ear; 
and notwithſtanding the following various Opinions 
and Methods are now amongſt the Farmers, they 
ſtill ſeem to be at a loſs to account for the true 
cauſe of the ſmuttineſs of Wheat: but the beſt Rea- 


ſon I have heard, is from the next Farmer to me, 


who has been a conſiderable one theſe thirty Vears; 
he ſays, that it is the damaged imperfect light Kernels 
that produce ſmutty Ears; and theſe, as well as o- 
ther trumpery, ſwim on the top of the Brine, by 
ſtirring the Wheat oſten about, and fo are skim'd 
off: and what defective Seeds may chance to eſcape, 
J preſume the Salt and Lime ſo deſtroy the ſmutty 
art of them, and invigorate the better part, as to 
* any prejudice from them afterwards. And 
therefore, the uſual ſaying, that if a Man ſows 
ſmutty Seed, he'll be ns to have Smut again, I 
am of Opinion, is not certain. To prove _— 


= the ſame Farmer happening to buy aſmutty Crop o 


Wheat as it ſtood on the Ground, ventured to ſow 
the ſame for the next Year's Crop, and had as ſound 
Wheat at Harveſt as ever he had in his Life; but 
he obſerved, that the Seed that produced the ſmut- 
ty Crop, was not brined and skim'd, but that he 
ſowed was. 

A Farmer that uſed to ſow about twelve Acres 
of Ground, bought half a Buſhel of Salt, part of 
which he put Water to, till an Egg ſwam ; then the 
Evening before, he put the Wheat that was to be 
ſown on the Morrow (about two Buſhels and a Peck) 
into a Tub to the Brine (in which is a Tap and 
T . 7 = lets it lye an Hour, and skims the 
Rubbiſh off, then draws off the Brine, and lets it lyt 


all Night on the Ground in a broad Heap. The 


Kext 


ſtaling can't be depended on. 
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nextMorning he limes, and ſowes the Wheat ; this 
he ſays ſurely prevents all Smut, when liming and 


Another makes his Brine not ſo ſtrong as that a- 
bove, by a fourth part, lets his Wheat lie in it all 
Day, and takes it out at Night, which he ſpreads 
on the Ground, and limes it next Morning. 

AFarmer told me, that they made the Brine that 
an Egg would ſwim, and let Wheat lie in it all Night 
and ſowed it the next Morning; but the Wheat 
almoſt peeled, and there was hardly any at Harveſt. 
J ſuppoſe this Brine was made too ſtrong; for J 
never underſtood, that Wheat ſuffered in this man- 
ner by any other than him; for this is reckoned to 
be the good ſure old way of managing the Seed, by 
letting it lye all Night in Brine that will juſt ſwim 
an Egg, and the next Morning to ſift Lime over it, 
and ſow it. But one informed me, he committed a 
great miſtake in this way, for having expended the 
orcateſt part of his Brine, to make it good on a ſud- 
den, he threw in ſome Chamber-lie, which ſo flea'd 
and ſtri pt the skin of his Wheat, that it ſpoiled the 
Crop, and he had not above twenty Ears on half 
an Acre of Land: This Perſon ſays, he never knew 
Brine alone do this. | 

One alſo ſays, that he only puts Urine on the 
Seed, about enough to juſt wet it all, then ſifts 
Lime on it, and ſows 3 by this he ſays, 
he never has ſmutty Wheat. He ſays farther, that 
ſome have ſmutty Wheat, by uſing old powder'd 
Lime, inſtead of Stone Lime; and he is of Opi- 
nion, that there is more ſecurity in the Lime than 
the Stale. WF. | 

Ancther Farmer of about forty Years Experience, 
has left off Brining, and follows this way as beſt : 
He threw five Buſhels of Wheat on the Ground, 
and then run one large Garden-Pot of black Ditch 
Water, and as much Urine mix'd together, ory 

| | ; 
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the ſame; then ſifted about a Peck of Lime, and 


mix'd it with the Shovel, and ſow'd it on about 
two Acres of Clover-Lay thus: firſt on the rough 
Ground as the Plough left it in broad Lands, half 
the Seed, which he harrowed once in a place, then 
he ſowed the other half, and harrowed the fame way 


once in a place; then he harrowed it over-athwart 
or acroſs, twice in a place. 


There is a certain Author recommends this + Pour 


into quick and unflacked Lime, as much Water 


as ſufficeth to make it ſwim above the Lime, and un- 


to ten Pounds of the ſaid Water poured off, mix 
one Pound of Aqua Vitæ; and in that Liquor ſtee 
or ſoak Wheat or Corn twenty four Hours: Ah 
being dried in the Sun, or in the Air, ſteep again 
in the ſaid Liquor twenty four Hours more, and doit 


likewiſe a third time. Afterwards ſow them at great 


# diſtances one from another, above the diftance of a 
Foot between each Grain; ſo one Grain will 


produce thirty, forty, and fifty Ears, and thoſe 
very fruittul, with the Stalk equalling the Starure 
of a Man in height. 

The next Account is taken out of the Philoſophi- 


* cal Tranſactions. 


On the 22d of March was ſteep'd. | 
A Pea, Barley, and Wheat, in Brimſtoue Water. 
The fame kind in Alum Water. 

Ditto in old Diflolution of Sal Tarter. 

Ditto in Cap. Mort. of Sal. Armo. diffolved in 
— —_ | 

Ditto in the Diſſolution of Salt of Walls. 

The ſame in the Diflolution of Nere. | 

Ditto in Urine, 

After the ſteeping them five Days or Nights, he 
ſet them ina good Garden Soil, againſt a Wall full 
expoſed to the Sun, on the 27th of rhe ſame Month, 
after a rainy Night, with a Pea, Wheat, Barley 
and Oat unſtcep'd. 


On 
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On. the tenth of April the Pea, Barley, and 
Wheat ſteep'd in the Brimſtoue Water all were up 
together. 88 

he Pea in Alum Water ſwell'd, but did not 
ſprout; but the others ſteep'd in the ſame, were a- 
bove Ground. 
The Pea in Solut. of Sal Tart. half came up; 
the Wheat ſcarce ſprouted, but the Barley and 


Oat quite up. 


The Grains ſteep'd in Cap. Mort. of Sal. Armoniac 
diflolved in Urine were all up together; as alſo the 
others that were ſteep'd in Solution of Salt of 
Walls. The Pea and Wheat in the Diſſolution of 
Nitre were about halt up, the Barley and Oat 
quite up. | 

'The Barley and Oat ſteep'd in Urine, were come 
up, but the Pea and Wheat ſcarce ſprouted. 

From whence the Gentleman that firſt made the 
Tryal, who was Monſ. de la Prime, obſerves, that A. 
Ium Water 1s not agreable to the Nature of Peas, 
and retards their Growth; becauſe the Pea unſteep'd 
was up as ſoon as any of the other Grains : and that 
Salt of Tarter is not friendly to Peaſe or Wheat ; 
but is concordant to the Nature of Oats and Bar- 
ley. He further obſerves, that the Wheat, Barley, 
and Oat unſteep'd, were up as ſoon as any of the 
reſt ; ſo that he concludes, ſuch Brines as he uſed, 
rather retarded ſome of the Grains, ſteep'd in them, 
in point of quickneſs of growth, than brought 
them forward : but then he remarks, that three Spires 
of the Barley which he left to grow, at a foot, or 
two foot diſtance, increaſed ſo exceedingly, that 
one had 60, another 65, and the other 67 Stalks 
a- piece from their ſingle Grain or Root, with every 
one an Ear on, and about 40, or more, Grains a- 
piece on them. 


Digby 
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XZ Digby mentions a plant of Barley, that by ſteeping 
Pp fg rſt che Grain in Salt- Petre, diſſolved in Water, and 

keeping the Plant watered with the ſame kind of 


" 3 | Mixture, brought forth 249 Stalks, and above 
1 Booo Grains. | 

, 1 5 

rern Inu to fey Banuer, Be. for 


SOWLNG. 


| AKE a quantity of the Grain you are to ſow, 
F T a Buſhel, more or leſs, and boil it in a Copper 
"8 8 a Buthel put five Pails-full of Water) "lf the 
Grain burſts, and the Water thereby becomes im- 
pregnated with the effential Salt of ſuch Grain; 
ſtraln your Liquor, and give the Corn to the Poul- 
try, that there may be no waſte. While the Li- 
2X quor is hot, put three Pounds of Nitre, that it may 
8 qiſtolve, and add four or five Pails- full of Water 
which drains from the Dunghill, or Urine of any 
ſort. And in this prepared Liquor, ſteep the 
XX Grain about twenty-four Hours. Let the Liquor 
be four Inches above the Corn in the Fat, becauſe 
the Corn will ſwell and imbibe it. Then take the 
Grain, and let it dry in the Shade, or ſift Lime 
over it, which will dry it ſooner, and ſow one 
Third leſs then uſual, and you will aſſuredly find 
the benefit by twenty-fold ; I having actually tried 
it with Barley, and had commonly thirty Ears from 
one Root. The Liquor that is left, will ſerve a- 
gain with freſh addition, or is admirable to water a 
Garden. About three Pounds of Nitre, as above, 
is ſufficient for as much as will ſow an Acre or more, 
and what is left is ftill the ſtronger by being the 
ground-work of the next addition of Nitre. You 
muſt pour your prepared Liquor warm upon the 
Corn, and ſtop all as cloſe as you can, for that cauſes 
by the Salts to be put in Motion. Imbibe the Corn one 
Evening, and take it out to dry the next, and by 

C orning 
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Morning it will be fit to ſow; and at the ſame time 


you may prepare more Corn tor the next Day, and 


ſo on till the Seaſon is over. 
The Excellency of this Receipt is obvious in ſe- 


veral Caſes. I. It ſaves ſeed. 2. It in ſome mea- 


ſure ſupplies the defect of full dreſſing the Land, b 
the Seed being full of Riches when ſown. 55 It 
roduces a greater quantity than ordinary. Laſtly, 
y this op the Grain will make its way out of 
the Ground, it Drought ſhould ſucceed ; whereas 
that ſown dry, and eſpecially that which lies neareſt 


the Surface, will continue ſometimes till Midſum- 


mer, in a dry Summer, before it grows, and thereby 


| often occaſions the loſs of great Part of the Crop: for 


when one Part is ripe, the other is green, at Har- 
veſt, which was the very Caſe almoſt all over the 
Nation this laſt Summer 1731 ; and I was ſo for- 
tunate as to ſow, for the firſt time, the Barley af- 
ter this Receipt, which brought my Crop up more 
even than my Neighbours, to the admiration of 
the Beholders, and had more on an Acre than ever 
IT had; I believe I may ſay, as much again. 

A great Farmer by me Urines his Wheat but once 
in three Years; alledging, that as he always ſows 
his own Seed, he thinks it ſufficiently often to re- 
trieve it from any degeneracy that may accrue to it, 


by ſowing it naked and unbrined two Years toge- 


ther. 


BARLEY. 


T HIS Grain is much ſowed in Hertfordſhire, 
and chiefly about Baldock, Hitchen, Royſton 
and Ware, by reaſon of the great conveniency of 
Water-Carriage from the latter to London ; and 
alſo tor the Swell which the Water cauſes in the 
Meaſure. There are but two Sorts generally ſown 
here, that is, the common Barley, and the rath-ripe 


Barley, 
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Barley, which latter commonly is ripe with the 


Wheat, and equally good with the other; and molt 


of our curious Farmers hereabouts ſend their Wag- 
gons to Fulbam to buy the ſame cvery third Year, it 


declining its virtue after twice ſowing. 


Barley is a Grain that delights in a fine Tilth and 


1 and a rich Soil, and will do as well with three Bu- 


ſhels on an Acre, on ſuch Ground, as four Bu- 
ſhels on a rough and ſour Soil. With this Grain 


1 many people tow Clover, which generally gets a 
head, and keeps down the Barley, even to the loſs 


of ſometimes half a Crop, eſpecially in a wet Seaſon. 
Nou the ſafeſt way, that I have experienced, is to 
ſo Clover on Barley, about a Fortnight or three 


Weeks after, and roll it in about twelve or ſixteen 
Pounds to an Acre, aceording as the Ground is more 
or leſs in Heart, and of a Nature for it; for 


3 by this Means ſome part of the ſevere Weather is 
poäaſt, and the Clover ſomewhat ſheltered from the 


roſt and Sun. At Dagnal a Man that has but one 


Acre of Land, has ſown it ſeven Years together, 
and never leſs than five Quarters and an half of Bar- 


ley grew on the ſame. Another that folded on his 


Turnips, had nine Quarters on five Roods of gra- 


your loamy Ground, 
- To make Ground ready for Barley, after 
Wheat, I ploughed the Wheat-Stitch into four- 
thorough'd Lands, preſently after Haryeſt ; let 
it lie all Winter, and in January bouted it up: 
In March I bouted it down again, and harrowed 
it, then ploughed it into broad Lands, and ſowed 
my Barley; this was on a wet Loam, and it prov- 
ed a Tilth as fine as a Garden, being a dry March, 
Again, to ſow Barley after Turnips, the Way 
that is practiſed here, is to run a row of Hurdles 
croſs a Field, the out- ſide of which may feed as 
many Sheep ſo fat as your Judgment will allow of ; 
then every Night fold as many of your Store» 
Sheep on the T —"_ pecked up, as they will 
2 eat 
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Drought. 
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eat by Morning: this continue till the Field is fini= 
ſhed; then give it one Ploughing, and harrow in 
your Barley. By this Method vaſt Crops have been 
obtained. | | 
Some give the Ground two Ploughings, aſter the 
Turnips are eaten of, as believing it beſt : In this 
Caſe the firſt ſhould be as ſhallow as. poſlible, and the 
ſecond a little deeper, which turns up again the 
Sheep's Dung for the Barley to root in. But there 
often happens a great mistortune by ſowing Tur- 
ni ps too early, in conſequence of which they ſoon 
become old; and this obliges the Farmer to eat them 
off betimes in the Winter: for by the length of 
time between that and ſowing, and the frequent 


Rains together, much of the quinteſſence of the ix 


Sheep's Dung is loſt, and ſo deceives the Owner's 
Expectation ; ſo that the beſt Cure for this latter 
Misfortune, is to plough the Ground as ſhallow as 
may be, as ſoon as the Turnips are caten oft, and 
the ſecond when you ſow as aboveſaid. | 

A Farmer that ſowed his white Ground with Bar- 
ley, the latter end of January, had the beſt Crop 
in the Neighhourhood, for that he enjoyed the 
Rains when theirs were overtaken with a dry Sum- 
mer, and Miſt. Another ſowed his Barley on a 
Gravel, and loſt he believed 607. by being too late 
with his Seed, and ſo miſſed the Rains, and thereby 
his Crop. A good time in this County is reckoned 
the beginning of March, 

Barley, by ſome, is ſowed to the quantity of five 
Buſhels on an Acre; and, as I heard one fay, it 
ought to beſo thick, that only an Awl could juſt be 

ut between: for this is not like Wheat, which has a 
vo time to gather ; but both this and Oats being 
ſown on the Edge of warm Weather, muſt have head 
enough to ſhelter its Root from the too powerful 
influence of the Sun, or elſe ſuffer by Heat and 
Which plainly ſhows the Excellency of 
this ncw Method of ſteeping Barley, that cauſes it 

to 
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to get a Head in a little time, and powerfully helps 
it ee even in the moſt dry Weather: and in a 
cold wet Time in the Spring, this way is moſt ſer- 
viceable, becauſe the ſaline Particles of the Ingre- 
dients being of a warm Nature, enable it much bet- 
ter to withſtand thoſe Severitics. 

Some there are that roll their Barley when they 
ſow it ; but that is wrong, for by rolling it after it 
is up, it is new carthed, and grows the taſter. Al- 
though too late rolling is juſtly condemned ; becauſe 
Nit is apt to break the Blade, when it is too long. 
Alter a Crop of Barley was got off, the Ground 
which a little before, had been an Orchard) was 
ploughed up and Turnips ſowed thereon ; which 
proved an extraordinary good Crop. Others have 


on Beans among their Barley, in order to keep 


them up, in caſe it ſhould be too rank, but this has 
gits inconveniency : for the Beans are ſeldom ſo ripe 
and dry as the Barley when it is mowed, therefore 
is apt todamp it; ſo that it muſt be longer in the 
2X Mow before it is thraſhed... BELT A 
| Barley is commonly up in a Week after it is 
2 ſown, and it is a late practice about us to carry it 
to the Mill, and have it juſt broke for our Plough- 
= Horſes : and it is the Opinion of ſeveral that have 
tried it as well as my ſelf, that it is more hearty 
than Oats. Their Price of grinding at the Water- 
Mill, at Great Barkamſtead, is 3 d. per Buſhel, and 
take no toll. The conveniency of this, is, when 
Barley is about 14 5. per Quarter. | 
= Amongſt the ſeveral Methods that I have prac- 
tiſed in Trefſng of Barley-Ground, I do not ap- 
prove of laying long Litter, or Dung, on the top 
of new-ſown Barley, on no ſort of Ground; for that 
if dry Weather ſucceeds, then it lies, heats, and 
| parches the Roots ; and it wet, it has not time to 
: 


n 


ag 


waſh in and rot, becauſe it lies not a great while ; 
and when the Barley is draft-raked, part of the Dung 
Takes 


will remain if dry Weather ſucceed ; whereas by in- 


Grain in a wet Harveſt, the Straw and Husks be- 
ing of ſo dry a Nature, that although they are 


on his Ground, for that very Reaſon ; and of the 
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rakes up with it: ſo that I conclude, it is beſt 
loughed in with Barley, and there, between the 
Mold, it will retain the wet, and rot quickly. Bur 
I do not diſallow it on Wheat, for there it's right, 
by reaſon it has a longer time to rot and waſh in, 
and then there 1s no occaſion for the Rake. 6. 
Alſo Pidgeons-Dung, Hens-Dung, and Rabbits- 
Dung, are harrowed in with the Barley, becauſe it 
has been proved to be much better than ſowing, and 
leaves them on the top of the Ground, where they 


corporating them with the Earth and Seed, the 
latter has a more immediate benefit of their Salts. 


OArTs. 


ATS are a very profitable and neceflary | 
Grain in moſt parts of England; they are the 7% 
principal Grain Horſes affect, and commended for | 
that uſe above any other, being of an opening Nature, 
and ſweet ; other Grains being apt to ſtop, which 


is injurious to labouring and travelling Horſes; al- 


though, on the other Hand, Oats newly houſed 8 
and thraſhed before they have ſweated in the Mow, J 
or be otherwiſe thoroughly dried, are too laxative. 
On ſuch Lands, as by reaſon of the cold, no other 
Grain will thrive, yet Oats grow there plentitully 3 
as many places in Wales and Derbyſbire can witneſs, 
'There is no Ground too rich nor too poor, too hor, 
nor too cold tor them; they ſpeed better than other 


houſed wet, yet will they not heat in the Mow, 
nor become mouldy, as other Grains uſually do; 
but they are ſuch a Pealer of the Ground, that I have 
heard a Gentleman ſay, who owned a fine Eſtate in 
Bucks, that he would never ſuffer an Oat to grow 


two, 
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wo, the white Oat is the greater impoveriſher. 
he beſt Seaſon for Ploughing of Wheat-Stubble 
up, or other Ground for them, is in January, and 
Por ſowing and harrowing them on the ſame broad 


4s 3 +. 
- —=- 


Lands, is in February and March. The white Oat 


Js the beſt and heavieſt Grain, and has this good 


Ss. 
2 


BY 


Property belonging to it; that in caſe your Pea, 
WBcan, or Barley-Crop ſhould miſs, then this ſort 
pf Oat will often do very well, though ſown in A 
pril and May. And for this reaſon 1 have known 
his ſort of Oat kept by way of Reſerve, in order 
go ſow aftcr the before mentioned, if they ſhould 
Fail. Again, this white Oar is preferable to the 
"ther, on account of its large and more ſpreadin 
*Wlades, with which they cover and ſhelter their 
Roots, and the Ground about them; ſo that Clo- 
per ſown amongſt theſe, has much the better chance 
pf taking the Ground, and becoming a good Crop. 
The Meal of them makes good — and 1s much 
 ſcd-for that purpoſe, in many places, and alſo good 
Pottage, and ſeveral other Me es, and is in great 
NRequeſt towards Scotland and Hales. Oaten Malt 
alſo makes good Beer. But the black Oat makes 
the beſt Oat- meal. bs | 
l am informed there is a new ſort of Oat grow- 
ing like unto whole Oat-meal, and is in great Re- 
gueſt about Durham, where they have been yearly 
ſowvn above theſe fifty Years; after they are 
ſown, they come up like Oats, but with a 
ſmaller Blade: when they arc ripe upon the 
Ground, they are like Oats, and not cafily diſ- 
tinguiſhable from them; the greateſt difference 
between them being, that in the thraſhing, theſe 
came out of the Husks clean, like unto Dantzick 
Rye, which this very much reſembles both in ſhape 
1 and bigneſs ; and need not be carried to the Mill, 
Jas other Oats, to be made into Oat-meal or Grouts. 
The Taſte of them is more ſweet and flaſhy than 
| | Grouts 
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Grouts made of common Oats. They are moſt na- 


turally boiled, as Rice in Milk. An Acre doth 


not yield fo many Buſhels of theſe, as of common 


Oats, by reaſon the Grain is ſmall and naked, and 
ſo near in Meaſure, that what is wanting in Mea- 
ſure, is ſupplied in the Value. The Husbandry 
uſed about them is the ſame as with other Oats. 

Bullimon is Oats and Peaſe, or Oats, Peas, and 
Vetches, or Peas harrowed in together; which pro- 
duces good Horſe-Meat, and being a mixed Grain, 
the Crop becomes more certain. The Quantity to- 
gether is about four Buſhels on an Acre. Some ſow 
Oats and Beans, which does well, tor they are eaſi- 
ly ſeparated after being thraſhed. | 

Oats are a Grain that Poultry alſo love to feed 
on, and it makes them lay ſtore of Eggs above 
what other Grain doth. The Land on which Oats 
is to be ſown, needs only one Ploughing, into broad 


Lands, and harrowed in; but in caſe Clover is to 


be ſown with them, the Ground ought tobe brought 
into a fine Tilth by two or three 3 he 
quantity of Seed ſhould be three Buſhels, if Clover 
is ſowed amongſt them, and four without it: and I 
think the beſt way is to ſow the Clover, or other 
Graſs-Seeds, a Fortnight or three Weeks after the 
Oats; i. e. when you roll them; for the benefit is 
the ſame with this Grain as with Barley, or Peas. 
Becauſe by this Method it will come up later than 
the Oats, which by conſequence will keep it under; 
whereas in a dripping Year I have known the Clo- 
0 ſo faſt, as to keep under the Oats, Barley, 
or Peas. | 


Buck, BRANK, or FRENCH-WHEAT, 


S a Grain exceeding advantageous on barren ſan- 
dy Ground. It is much ſown in Surry ; much 
leſs ſows an Acre of this Grain than of any other, 
| even 
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even one Buſhel has been found to be ſufficient. It 
is uſually ſown as Barley, but later; it is alſo ripe 
late, and yields a very great encreaſe, and is ex- 
cellent Food for Swine, Poultry, Oc. After it is 
mow'd, it muſt lie ſeveral Days, till the Stalks be 
withered, before it be houſed, neither is there any 
danger of the Seed falling from it; nor doth it 
ſuffer much by wet. 

Buck-Wheat makes a good Lay for Whear, as 
any other Grain or Pulſe, eſpecially if it be not 
mowed, but ploughed in. But the beſt way 1s, 
when it is in Graſs, before it bloſſom, to feed it 
with Milch-Cows, who will tread it down, and 
make an excellent Lay for Wheat. Moreover, poor 
Cows will give great ſtore of Milk, it happening 
at that Seaton when uſually other Grafles are burnt 
up, in a By hot Summer; ſo have you a double 
Advantage by your Buck- Wheat. 

A Gentleman in Suſſex ſaid, he ſowed the Buck- 
Wheat the May before he intended to lay down 
his Land with Lucern, which Buck-Wheat he 
ploughed in, and the next Year he had ſuch a Crop 
of Lucern that he was amazed at it. Vetches, and 
even Turnips, no doubt, ſowed with this view 
and ploughed in, would do extreamely well. An 
as Freuch-Wheat will grow on the pooreſt Land 
you have, a better piece of Husbandry can- 
not be; for it is the greateſt Improver of poor ſan- 
dy Ground, and the beſt Preparation for Lucern- 
Graſs, which loves to be ſown on this fort of Ground. 

'This French-Wheat, when ſowed to dreſs the 
Ground, muſt have a fine Tilth, and be ſown in. 
May; and when it is knee-high, about the firſt o 


Auguſt, and in ſull Bloom, roll it well, then plough 


It in, in broad Lands. When this is done, there 
will tome appear above Ground, between the Fur- 
rows that the Plough did not cover. This muſt be 
ſtruck down with an wh Inſtrument, like a Paddle 

or 
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or Paring-Shovel, and ſo let it lie three Weeks or 2 


Month. In this time it will ſmoak, ſo as to be ſcen 
a great way, like a Dung-hill; and as it is a green 
dreſſing, will quickly rot iu the Ground. The next 
thing is to harrow it; then plough and ſow Wheat 
in broad Lands, under thorough, as the Vale-Men | 
do. This Way will dreſs the Ground for three 
Years, when Clover, Thetches, or Turnips plough= | 


ed in, will but for half the time. 
It is generally ſold at the Seed-Shops, in London, 
for about half a Crown a Buſhel ; of a triangular 


Shape, like the Kernel of Beech-Maſt, and about 


half its bigneſs. | 


Buck-W heat either ground and made into paſte, ; 
or whole, (the former way is better) is the belt tingle | 
fatner of Fowl, and with this Food they will lay 


more Eggs than with any other ſort of Grain; Hemp- 


Seed, as they ſay, anf an ill ſavour to the Fleſh | 


of the Bird; but this only upon report: if it prove 
otherwiſe, it would be one great Encouragement 
to the planting and ſowing of Hemp, that the Seed 
ſhould be of ſo great uſe. 

Objedtion. It is ſaid to rot Horſes, Cows, and o- 

ther Beaſts, if fed too long on it. Other ways, it 1s 
ſaid to be one of the quickeſt Fatners that is. 
. Anſwer. It given for ſome time conſtantly, and 
in large quantities, it may be of ill conſequence, and 
rot the Beaſt ; but this I ſhould think might be pre- 
vented by giving other Meat amongſt it, or ſometimes 
one ſort, and ſometimes another; as Brewers do by 
their Grains, mix ſometimes Salt with them, to pre- 
vent their rotting the Horſe; and alſo by mixing Bran 
with them. 


RE, 
J* a Grain generally known, and delights in 


a dry warm Land, and will grow in moſt Sorts 
of Land, fo that the Earth be well — 
an 


8 
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and looſe; it needeth not ſo rich a Ground, nor 
ſo much Care nor Coſt beſtowed thereon, as doth 
the Wheat, only it muſt be ſown in a dry Time, 
for Rain ſoon drowns it. They uſually ſay a Show- 
er of Rain will drown it in the Hopper, wet is ſo 
great an Enemy to it; therefore dry, indy or 
warm Land is uſually termed Rye Land, being 
more proper for that than for any other ſort of 
Grain. Ir is quick of Growth, ſoon up after it is 
ſown, and ſooner in the Ear, uſually in April, and 
alſo ſooner ripe than other Grain; yet, in ſome 
Places, it is uſual to ſow Wheat and Rye mixed to- 
m but the Rye muſt needs be ripe betore the 

heat; neither can I diſcover where a greater Ad- 
vantage lies in ſowing them together, than in ſowing 
them apart. The principal Seaſon of ſowing Rye 
is in Autumn, about Septeiuber, and after, accordin 
as the Seaſon permits, and the Nature of the Gia 
requires. And in this Country it is frequently 
ſown at this Time, for the feeding of Sheep early 
in the Spring. YO | 

Rye, its general uſe is for Bread, either of itſelf, 
or mixed with Wheat; it makes Bread moiſt, and 
gives it a very pleaſant Taſte to moſt Appetites. It 
is alſo reported, that it yields great ſtore of Spirits 
or Aqua=Vite. 


Peas and BEANS. 


O F all Pulſes that are ſown or propagated, 
Peas claim the pre- eminence, not only for their 
general uſe, both by Sea and Land, both for Man 
and Horſe, but alſo for the diverſity of their Kinds 
almoſt for any ſort of Land; and for every Scaſon, 
a different ſort of Peas ; ſome are white, ſome grey, 
green, Oc. not neceſſary here to be enumerated, 
every underſtanding Husbandman knowing what 


Sorts beſt thrive with his Land. In a ſtiff fertile 
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Ground they yield a very conſiderable Crop, with- 
out much 8 Fallowings, as other Grain re- 
quire, and deſtroy the Weeds, and fit and prepare 
the Land for an r being an Improver, 
and not an Impoveriſher, of Land, as Husbandmen 
uſually obſerve. Thus far Morlidge has wrote on 
Peas; but how far ſhort of the true practical Me- 
thod, will appear by what follows, vi. 

Here we ſow the Maple-Pea, which is a large 
Pea of a Hazle Colour, and a ſweetiſh Taſte, much 
loved by the Swine, and ſeveral of our Farmers 
keep wholly to this ſort, as finding by it the beſt ſuc- 
ceſs. They are often ſowed on the Wheat-ſſtitch, 
by ſtraining them in after the Plough, about the 
firſt of March, and in quantity about four Buſhels 
to an Acre, and I have found them to grow very 
well on both fey $57 loamy Grounds, Others 
ſow the Wingſor and Horn Grey-Peas, as finding 
them to be the moſt hardy: therefore ſow them in 
Fanuary and February, nay ſometimes at Chriſtmas, 
upon your chalky Ground. Others again ſow the 
Dutch-Admiral-Pea, which is a large whitteriſh 
Pea, and ſucceeds well, chiefly in moiſt Ground. 
But nothing is ſo much a Friend to the Pea as 
Chalk; and at Kenworth, by Dunſtable, a few Years 
fince, they knew nothing ef the Benefit of it as to 
Peas, till a Farmer from another Place came among 
- them, went to chalking, and kept a great Flock of 
Sheep at the ſame time, by which he obtain- 
ed vaſt Crops ; and his Method is now purſucd, for 
it keeps the Roots dry and warm, and prevents the 
Ground binding them in; which often is done, eſ- 
pecially when great Rains preſently ſucceed their 
ſowing, and that particularly on Gravels ; and for 
that Reaſon we are obliged to ſow the Pea ſo much 
the ſhallower. | 

A great Farmer by me, moſtly gives his Ground 
two ploughings, if not three, for Peaſe, and a 
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he finds this the beſt way; i. e. he firſt bouted the 
Wheat-ſticch, afterwards back- bouted it, and har- 
rowed down. Upon this Ground he ſowed half 
his Peas, by broad caſting, and ploughed them 1n 
under thorough. When this was done, he ſowed 
the other half upon the Ground, and harrowed them 


in. This is allowed to be the ſureſt Way; for it 


one miſſes, the other hits. Again, by bringing the 
Earth into a Tilth, the Ground is looſened to let 
them out, the Weeds arc ſome killed, and moſt 
check'd, and the Peas, thereby growing the faſter, 
overcome them, and keep the Ground moiſt and 
hollow, and in a Tilth, againſt the next Wheat 
Crop; which often is ſown as ſoon as the Peas are 


off. And indeed, where there happens to be a good 


Crop of Peas, there is no fear of a good Crop of 
Wheat aſter, if the Ground be but dreſſed. This 
Farmer, they ſay, had about 100 J. with his Wife, 
and laid it out moſtly in chalking the Ground, 
and, though ſeveral Vears ago, has great Crops 
every Vear. 

Some get a forward Crop by ſowing the Eſſex 
Reading-Pea, and ſelling them in Peaſcods, and then 
ſow Turnips; after that, Wheat or Barley: a very 
good Way, and is more and more in practice about 
us, on the warm and dry Grounds, 

But above all Methods, I know of none that comes 
up to that made uſe of by a Penly Farmer, who 
rents about 300 J. a Year, and was the firſt that 


brought the Method into theſe Parts, from Berk/hire. 


The Way I have practiſed, and got after the Rate 
of nine Buſhel for ſowing one of blue Peas in a moiſt, 


flat, loamy Ground. Firſt, they Plough the Wheat 


ſtitch a croſs, into large Furrows ; afterwards, a- 
bout Chriftmas, my harrow it down; then, in the 
Spring, they plough it the contrary Way, into broad 
Lands ; and as they plough it, at about two or three 
Foot diſtance, a Man follows, and ſtrains in Peas, 
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Stalk, as to hinder it from growing. This Horſe- 
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in Furrows that the Plough makes, which is cover- 
ed after by the Harrows ; ſo that here is but two 
loughings, in all, after Wheat. Then, when the 
cas are up, about four Inches, hoe for the firſt 


time; and when about ten Inches high, hoe them a ſe- b 


cond time, which two hoeings are performed here 
for 2 s. 64. each time. By this Way your Pea-roots, 
are ſecured againſt the Summer Drought, the Ground 
kept hollow, and in a pure Tilth, and the Weeds 
fo deſtroyed. that it is ready for Wheat, at the next 
Seaſon, beſides having generally vaſt Crops when 
your Neighbours fall ſhort. His Peas are called by 
the Name of Poplar that he generally fows in the 
drilling Way, and are of alarge Sort. Another, of 
late, tows Horſe-Beans and Horn Grey-Peas mixed 
together in Drills, and hoes them; and I am of 


Opinion, that any fort of Pea will beſt encreaſe in 


this faſhion. | 
Horſe-Beans are generally ſown about Candlemas- 


Day, either in Stiches or broad Lands, on one plough- 
ing, and harrowed in, and theſe chiefly on the wet- 
tilt Loams; and being more hardy than Peas, ſuc- 
ceed where Peas will not, and are often ſown to- 
gether, becauſe the Beans will help to keep up the 
Peas. c 

Beans are more ſown in the Vale of Ayleshury than 
in this our chiltern Country, becauſe their Land be- 
ing a black clayey Mould, produces vaſt Crops, 
which they 8 ſow for their Lent Grain, all 
under thorough, and harrow down as they do their 


Wheat: And alſo for the great conveniency the 


enjoy in ſubſiſting their Sheep, in ſome meaſure with 
the Weeds that grow among them, which the Sheep 
will eat and cull, without prejudice to the Stalk, 
till they bloſſom; but the Dolphin-Fly I have known 
one Ycar almoſt deſtroy them, and another Enemy 
as bad, is the hairy Bind which ſo twiſts about the 


Bean 
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Bean will not do in Sands, or Gravels, nor in light 
Grounds. They are alſo proper to be ſown on 
Land, at the firit breaking up, where you intend to 


ſow atterwards other Grain; becauſe they deſtroy 
the Weeds, and cauſe the Ground to be hollow, 


and ſo fit it for following Crops of other Grain; 

and are on ſuch Land, in ſome Parts, ſet by poor 

People, which faves Seed, and they come the truer. 

2 ſort of Improvement belongs to all Cod- 
are. | 


The Citch and Fetch, whereof there are ſeveral 


Sorts, but two of moſt principal Note, the Winter 
and the Summer Vetch, though one ſown before 
Winter, and abiding the extremity of the Weather; 
the other not ſo hardy, and ſownin the Spring ; are 
much ſown in ſome places, to a very conſiderab 
vantage. They are good, ſtrong. and nouriſhing 
Food. for Cattle, either given in Straw, or without, 
and are propogated after the manner of Peas. 

Tares are not uſual in moſt Places of Eugland; 
but where they are ſown, they as much benefit the 
Land as other Pulſes, and are to be preterred for 
Fodder, and feeding of Pidgeons. 

A certain Author affirms, that if Peas be taken 
and ſtceped in as much Water as will cover them, 
till they ſwell and come, and be ſo ordercd as Bar- 
ley is for Malting, only with this difference, that 
for this Work, if they ſprout twice as much-as Bar- 
ley doth in malting it is the better; the Peas thus 
ſprouted, if beaten ſmall, which is eaſily done, they 
being ſo tender, put into a. Veſſel, and ſtop'd with 
a Bung and Rag, as uſual, theſe will ferment, and at- 
ter two, three, or four Months, if diſtilled, will 
really periorm what before was promiſed ; and of 


one Buſhel of Peas may be extracted two Gallons of 


Aqua-Vite, as ſtrong as Anniſeed- Water, uſually 


ſold in London. And thus a Spirit may be got from 


Rye, Oats, and ſuch inferior Grain; alſo; Roots, 


Berries, 
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Berries, Seeds, &c. which are not oily. Alſo that 
the Spirit, or Aqua-Viie, made out of Grain not 
dried into Malt, is more pleaſant than other; but 

I confeſs, I am not a Judge of the certainty hereof. 


Beans are now more in requeſt 1n the Chiltern than 


ever; for in the wet Loam, where Peas generally 
fail by the Water and Cold, there Beans will better 
anſwer. Beans are ſown on the Wheat-ſtitch on 


only one ploughing; for if the Ground was ofner 


ploughed, the Bean would be apt to fall; and ſome- 
times they are ſown 1n broad Lands on one plough- 
— * and my Neighbour had ſuch a Crop, on a 
heat- ſtitch, on a loamy Gravel, that he was forced 
to reap and bind them, but his Ground was in very 
good Heart. Now in the Vale, where there are 
no Stones, they mow them very cloſc, and after the 
Mower a Man follows and wads them; but we in 
the Chiltern cannot mow them ſo cloſe by reaſon 
of the Stones: therefore in a dry Year, when the 
Beans are ſhort, they have. the advantage of us. 
Neither Wet nor Cold hurts us in the Chiltern, as to 
our Beans, unleſs a very ſevere Froſt happens, when 
by the former, they often ſuffer in the Vale, be- 
cauſe they lie ſo low to us. Now, beſides the hale, 
hell, or hairy Bind, as ſome call it, thar often ſpoils 
both Bean and Pea, both in Chiltern and Vale; 
there arc ſeveral others that are tatal or pernicious, 
as that called here Langley-Beef. This I cannot ſay 
will utterly deſtroy the Pea-Crop, but will fo crip- 
le it, as not to be a quarter Value. It comes up 
thick, and blows like a Sow- Thiſtle, that when 


the Peas are mowed, or hooked, the Weed gene- 


rally diſturbs the Workmen with its Flew, or 
Down, that they are forced to drink much; and 
what is very particular, this Weed comes perhaps 
but once in a Man's Life, and ſometimes often, ſo 
that the Farmers are at a loſs to account for it; 
but it is remarkable, that it never hurts the Bean. 
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Again, another Weed is the Curluck, which when 
thick, often deſtroys the Crop of Peas, and this 
takes them in a Tilth, or not a Tilth; and ſome 
ſay, it is cauſed by Seed being mixed among Tur- 
nip- Seed: but this hurts not the Bean. 

Another is a Weed called by us Cat's- Tail, with 
a blue Flower. This comes but once in three Vears, 
roots like a Dock, and runs 1 which hurts all 
Grain it runs amongſt, but it is hardly any where 
except in light, gravelly, chalky Grounds, as about 
Dunſtable, &c. Here indeed we have a green Sort, 
but does little harm. 

Beans are ſaid to deſtroy the Twitch-Graſs even 
of themſelves ; but I cannot ſay they are proper 
to ſow Clover amongſt, becauſe the Sheep and Lambs, 
that feed among them, even till the Bloſſom comes, 
may poſſibly pull up the young Clover, and ſo ſpoil 
it; nor may they be ſown on a Tilth, for the Rea- 


- ſons aforeſaid. 


A Farmer ſowed five Buſhels of Beans amongſt 
his Peas and Thetches, on one ploughing of the 
Wheat-ſtitch, in a very dry time; the Peas and 
Thetches failed, but the Beans ſtood it, and he had 
20 Load, or 100 Buſhels on three Acres of Ground. 
This happened on a loamy Soil. 

Winter-Thetches are ſown about Michaelmas, in 
warm, light, gravelly Chalk or Sand, and by their 
great burthen of Haulm and Grain, they ſo kill the 
Weeds, and ſweeten and hollow the Earth, as to 
make it a fine Tilth for Wheat; which very much 
delights to follow theſe, or Peas. This has encou- 
raged ſeveral Farmers to continue the ſowing of 
the Winter-Thetch, as being more ſucceſsful in this 


hardy Grain than either in Peas or Beans. 


The Fin on the Share of the Plough is of great 
ſervice, in the ſowing of Peas, Thetches, or Beans, 
becauſe by the help of it, the Ground may be plough- 
ed much the thinfier, and = Harrows will the eali- 
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er let out the Peas, Thetches or Beans that are 
ſown under thorough. 

And ſowing ſome under ve. its 5 and ſome above 


% 


as I taid before, is the beſt way of all, in all ſorts of 

In the Vale they hold it as a Maxim, that if they 
can get a good crop of Oats, they are ſure the next 
time they ſow Lent-grain, to have a good Crop of 


Beans ; which I ſuppoſe happens by ſowing the 
Ground with different Seed. * F N 


GRAS SES. 


T H E vaſt Improvements that are made by ſow- 


ing Land with Graſs-ſeeds, doth more and 
more encourage the uſe thereof, and eſpecially that 
of Clover, which _— obtains a ſingular eſteem a- 
mongſt the Chiltern Farmers; becauſe the late me- 
thod of harrowing in Grain aſter it upon only one 
ploughing, does ſave a great expence and time, 
and produce large Crops; and the ſevera! ſorts of 
Graſs are all molt requiſite to be ſown on ſuch Lands 
as are fit for them: for there are many Farms in this 
Country that have not any Meadow wet or dry be- 
longing to them, that may by the help of theſe 
Graſſes be able to make Hay enough of their on, 
without fetching in at a dear price many miles from 
home. And 800 4 dry Farms are ſo improved at 
this time, that it has reduced the price of Meadow- 
land in many places; and the value of them has in 


ſome places been raiſed very conſiderably. 


Clover-Graſs hath been the name a great while, 
both for the great improvement ĩt brings by its pro- 
digious burthen, as alſo for its excellent ſweetneſs 
both in Graſs and Hay, and the riches with which 
it impregnates the Ground by the Stalk and Root; 
the former by receiving the nitrous Dews, which 
deſcend by them to the Boots and Ground N 
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them; the latter alſo affords a ſort of dreſſing to the 


Ground after *tis ploughed up, and above all faves 
that great expence which many have been yearly at 
for weeding their Ground ; which is by this Graſs 
entirely got, and alſo the damage ores that 
rhe Corn generally ſuſtains by the Weeders tread- 
ing amongſt it: ſo that it may be depended on, no- 
thing better clears the Ground of trumpery and 
— than a good Crop of Clover, as J have often 
experienced. | 

he late practice with us is to ſow Clover but for 
one year, and feed it with our, Sheep by way of 
baiting them; that is, about four or five we let 
them out of the Fold in the Summer-mornings, then 
teed them on the Common till about nine or ten, 
when we bait them in the Clover an hour or two, 
ſo fold them about twelve, and let them out 


on the Common about three in the Afternoon, and 


ſo bait again at Night in the Clover. This way 
may be practiſed where the Common is nigh, and 
good Clover to bait them with. Then about a fort- 
night before Michaelmas, on one ploughing we ſow 
our Wheat in Broad-lands ; but this way will not 
do often without Chalking, Limeing or Tnrneping 


the Land, or Fallowing, becauſe that Clover lying 
but one year, ſours the Ground more than if it had lain 
twoor three years down, which then rather ſweetens 


and enriches it. Now by chalking the Land it hol» 
lows, ſweetens, and keeps it dry and warm, and ſo 
prevents in ſome meaſure the Ground being ſoured, 
clung and heavy. And it is certain that the ſecond 
Summer's Crop is not near ſo good as the firſt ; but 
to make it anſwer, the beſt way is to dung it, or to 
dreſs it with ſtreet-dirt, mud, ſoot, or aſhes : this 
alſo prepares it the better for the next ſucceeding 
Corn-crop, which is alſo much help'd by the Chalk, 


eſpecially in wet loamy Land; ſo that Ground will 


be a Tilth, and ſweeten better by one ploughing, 
| E 2 than 
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than with two or three, if there had been no Chalk. 


Clover is often ploughed in to dreſs the Land a- 
bout the beginning ot Auguſt, before it comes to 
ſeed, and you may turn in ſome fatning Cattle to 
eat tne head of it; in thiscaſe, about twelve pounds 
ſhould be ſown on an Acre. The longer the Clo- 
ver is, the better when ploughed in; or it you will, 

ou may roll it, in order to the more eaſy plough- 
ing it into the Ground; this being green, will ſoon 
rot; and after ſome rain has fell on it, harrow in 
your Wheat. If the Ground lies even, you need 
only harrow the Wheat in at once ; but if uneven, 
then harrow the Ground once betore you ſow, and 
when ſowed, harrow two or three times Iong-ways, 


and once acroſs ; and if that won't do, harrow twice 


overthwart : they ſeldom dreſs on this; only drive 
a Flock of Sheep over it, to tread it in. 

Again, Clover mowed, according to ſome opinions, 
will produce as good or better Crop than that 
which is fed; the reaſon aſſigned is this, becauſe 
the Cattle that feeds on Clover, always bites the 
{weet, and leaves the ſour part, taking care not to 
dung or ſtale where they bite, but on the ſour part; 
ſo that there when the Corn is up, *tis generally in 
Tuſſocks. Clover, if fed cloſe, is ſometimes ſpoil- 
ed by the Cattle's biting through the an? ae with- 
in the Ground, which hinddes its growth afterwards: 
nor will a careful Farmer lex his Clover be fed late 
in Winter; ſo have they the carlier and better Crop 
the following Spring. 

To have a Crop of Clover, take under Peas: 
The way is to get the Land ploughed twice or thrice 
in Winter, ſo that it may be got into a Tilth by 


Spring, (for it is mere folly to ſow Clover without 


a fine Tilth) Then at the ſame time you ſow your 
Peas on broad Lands, harrow in your Clover twelve 
pounds on an Acre, and by this means you have 
this chance, that if you have a great Crop of Peas, 
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perhaps they may ſmother and kill the Clover; but 


if a middling or poor Crop, then have you a good 
Crop of Clover. And this preſent Year 1731, 1 had 
a pretty Crop of both Peas and Grafs ; the Peas 
were Horn Grey and Maples, with a few Horſe- 
beans mixed amongſt them; and the Graſs- ſced was 
ſix Pounds of Clover, and a Buſhel of Trefoil- ſeed 
in Husk ſowed on an Acre. Clover amongſt Bar- 
ley or Oats muſt not be ſown till after two or three 
Weeks, that the Corn in that time may get a head, 


then ſow from ſix to fifreen pounds on an Acre. 


The finer your Tilth, the leſs Seed will do; this 
is an excellent way, becauſe the Barley or Oats 
will then keep the Clover under, ſhade its Roots, 

be Froſt and Sun hurting it, and alſo 
the Fly from eating it: whereas if you ſow Clover at 
the ſame time you ſow the Corn, and wet Weather 


preſently ſucceeds, it's in my —_— ten to one if 


it does not ſpoil the Crop of Corn by getting the 
maſtery of it, as it has done many a one tor want of 
knowing this : Immediately on. the ſowing of the 
Clover, roll it in, and it is ſufficient. Clover is beſt 
ſown amongſt blue Puffins, or other forward Peas, 
which being ſown late, even in April, they do not 
continue in the Ground long enough to choak the 
Clover. Clover, if fed the zfirſt year with Sheep, 
will beſure to fail the ſecond year, for they fo ve- 


nom it by their bite, as to hinder its recovery, and 


thereby give opportunity to the growth of Twitch- 
Graſs and Weeds to ſupplant it. 

Clover is beſt fown amongſt Wheat in April, ei- 
ther on the Stitch or broad Lands, for theſe reaſons: 
firſt, becauſe this Month is generally attended with 
Showers, which helps the Clover to take root. Se- 
condly, the Air being warmer then in the preceding 
Months, the Froſt and cold Weather have not that 
power to hurt and ſpoil the young Graſs. Thirdly, 
becauſe the Wheat being now high, and under a 


quick 
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quick growth, ſhelters it the better from the ſeve- 


rities of the Weather. To know the true uſeful Seed 
of Clover, obſerve if there bea good quantity of the | 
purple and brown-colour'd Seed amongſt it; for 
that ſhows the ripeneſs of the Seed, when the white 

q is that which was not come to its 
full maturity. When it is thorough ripe, and well | 
got in, the Sced will hold good five or fix years, | 
as I have known a Farmer experience, Others a- 
gain will buy half old and half new Secd, to be more | 
lure. It is ſown by ſome in February and March | 
amongſt Peas, Barley, and Oats; but in April a- 
mongſt Wheat as I ſaid before. If it is ſown to feed, 


brighter- colour 


it ſhould be thick; if to mow, thin. 


Clover for Seed, muſt be mown the firſt Crop for f 
Hay, then let the ſecond be mowed for Seed, which 
will all come even: whereas if the firſt is fed, there 


will be Tuſſocks leſt, and the Crop won't be true 
for Seed. Clover, if ſown for a Crop by itſelf, is 
more luxuriant than in the former caſes ; and it may 


then be cut in ſome moiſt, rich Grounds three times 
in a Summer, and leave a rich Crop for Winter to | 
feed Cattle before the Froſts come, (for that gene- 
rally cuts it off.) We may judge of the right time | 
for cutting it, by examining when it begins to knot, | 
and then we may ſurely goto work, it the Weather | 
be good; and the beſt way of making it Hay with | 


us, is found to be thus: After it is mowed, put it up 


with the Fork or Rake in little ſeperate parcels, 


about the bigneſs of a Buſhel, then turn it bottom 
upwards ſeveral times, ſo that you never ſeperate it 
till it be carted home; by this means the Leaf is 


kept on, which otherwiſe would be moſtly loft. 


And if we let it ſtand for Seed, we may make it in 


this manner: It maſt firſt ſtand till the heads are 


very brown and full ripe, known by rubbing them 
between your Hands. An Acre is ſaid to afford 
two or three Buſhels, and is a Seed that is hard to 
| get 


| 
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get out b threſhing ; therefore March is the beſt 


time for this work, when the dry Winds blow, and 
ſhould be let into the Barn as much as may be. 
Clover is a Plant that will bloſſom, and bring ripe 


Seed the ſame "= 'tis ſowed. Clover is ſaid to 


feed as many Cattle on one Acre, as three Acres of 
natural Graſs will do; and it fattens Cattle faſt, pro- 
vided they are ſhifted. I know a Butcher by me 
that mowed an Acre and an half twice in one Sum- 
mer, and had ten Two-Horſe Jogs off it. It is alſo 
related, that cight Acres has ted twenty plough 
Horſes moſt part of the Summer; yet notwithſtand- 
ing theſe good properties, Clover has been fatal to 
others in hoveing many a good Cow and Sheep. 
One Man by me has loſt two Cows by it, and a 
third forced to be ftabb'd with a Penn- knife into the 
Td nes which is the laſt Remedy, and ſaved 
the Cow's life. And I my ſelf loſt a very good 
Cow that was hoved in the Night. This put me 
upon enquiry for prevention in futuro; and amongſt 
the ſeveral Informations, I met with one that has 
anſwered my purpoſe for theſe ſix Years paſt ; viz. 
'The ſame Day you intend to turn out, firſt give 
them as much Hay as they will cat; then directly 
ut them into natural Graſs, and there feed them 
till they will cat no longer; forthwith after this 

turn them into Clover. 
By this method, the Cow having as it were glutt- 
ed herſelf with two ſorts of Meat, is rendred un- 
capable of Feeding in the Clover; but as her Belly 
empties, and her Hun er comes gradually on, ſhe 
feeds leiſurly, and ſo eſcapes being burſt with Wind, 
which a haſty belly- full of Clover generally occaſions. 
But here I muſt be particular. If after this the 
Drift is long, or that the Cow is kept too long out 
of the Clover, ſo that ſhe has time to empty herſelf, 
and become Hungry; then I ſay, that chis Receipt 
may become ineffectual, and expoſe her as if ſhe had 
never 
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never been managed. There are ſeveral ways that 
have been practiſed when a Cow 1s hoved; as to 
give her a quart of Butter-milk ; another Remedy 
is to give her immediately ſome Urine, with a hand- 
ful ot Salt in the ſame, and drive her about. Ano- 
ther, that driving her haſtily will generally do 


alone: but the laſt Remedy, as I ſaid before, is, 
when ſhe is fo. ſwell'd as to fall, immediately to 
ſtab her. | 

Others, to prevent it, will, at the firſt turning in 
give a Cow an Egg-ſhel full of Tar; others a re 


erring (the Head and Tail cut off) dipt in Tar. 
One Farmer throughout the Summer ſet one to watch 
the Cows till they had their belly-full, and then 
brought them out tor ſeveral Hours. 7 

Another turn'd them in for about half an Hour 
at firſt, then an Hour, and ſo gradually, till they | 
thought the danger was over. 


Others ſay, it is the only way to turn them in u 
on a ſhort bite, for then they ſay the Cow can't fill 


her belly ſo ſoon as to hove. As no Ground can be | 


too rich for Clover, ſo can no one expect a good 


Crop without the Ground is in good heart; and for 
that very reaſon I take Barley Ground to be the beſt | 
tor Clover, as being dreſſed for that Grain, in par- 


ticular when Oats, Peas, or other Pulſes are ſown 
without. 

Clover, I am of Opinion, is like other Seeds in 
the Ground, which being often ſucceſsfully ſown, 
by conſequence muſt tire it; and this J have heard 
aſſerted by an eminent Man, according to the Max- 
im amongſt us, That if Peas are ſown twice after 
Wheat or other Grain, tho' in ſix years time, there 
will be no Crop of value; for as change and variety 
is moſt natural in the vegetable Kingdom, ſo it is 
the Farmer's buſineſs to follow Nature in this point. 
But when Ground by often ſowing of Clover, is be- 
come clung and four, the beſt way is to plough it 
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3 Cows, ten Oxen, three 
$ Hogs; which after the rate of 1 5. per Week for 
each Kine and Horſe, and 2 d. per Week for each 
Hog, comes to upwards of 30s. a Week, or 407. 
for twenty-fix Weeks: the Summer profit then of 
each Acre is 61. 13 5. 44. beſides the Latter-Math. 

Forty Pounds weight of Clover-Sced was ſowed on 

four Acres, which at twice mowing brought twelve 
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Yup the beginning of Winter into four-thorough'd 
Lands, or otherways, and get it into a fine Lilth 
the next Summer and ſow it with Turnips. This 
Method will ſave the Charge of dreſſing rhe Land, 
your Crop more ſurely take, and the Turnips be 
more ſweet than if the Ground had been dung d; 


then let a Crop of Barley follow them. 


Clover-Seed being ſown in April or the begin- 
ning of May upon the Wheat-ftitch, is by ſome roll- 
ed at the ſame time, to faſten it; but hereabouts 
it's generally ſown without it: for at this ſowing, 
ſays an Author, there is no need of fot, the 
I Clover-Sccd it being ſmall, and ſo ready for 
tation, will find its way into the Ground; as we 
may obſerve in many other Seeds of the like nature, 
which will bary themſelves into the Earth they are 
laid upon, without help. 


That fix Acres of Clover by cutting and feeding 
Cattle in Racks, from the middle of April to the 
middle of October 5 maintained thriteen 

orſes, and twenty-ſix 


Loads of Hay, and twenty Buſhels of Seed. The 
firſt Crop was mowed the 19th of May, the After- 


Paſture, as much as three times the Ground of com- 


mon Graſs. 25 
Alſo that at another time Clover was mowed 


twice in a Summer for Seed; but the laſt time it 


was beſt Seed. 


Alſo, that Clover-Seed ſowed by itſelf is better 


than if ſowed with any other Seed or Grain. 
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On a great Crop of Peas, juſt betore they were 


hooked, they ſowed Clover over them, which being 
ſtirred in by the Hooks ſtriking on the ſame, and the 
Men's feet, on a very hollow Earth, here became 
a ſpecial Crop; nor did the ſeverity of the next | 


Winter hurt it. 


This Clover-Graſs, as well as other Graſſes, is a 
friend both to Landlord and Tenant ; as I heard one 
ſay who lived in a large Farm, that they could afford 
to pay more Rent, and yet live better than ever: for 
the Smith's Bill, Wheeler's Bill, Horſe Meat, Man's 
Labour and Time are ſaved by harrowing in Wheat 


upon one ploughing up of a Clover-Lay. And in- 
deed it is no wonder that the Aylesbury-Vale Men 


about forty Years ago (as I have been told) ſtrove 
with great might to ſuppreſs the ſowing of the 


Graſs in the Chiltern or hilly Country, and to that 


purpoſe diſputed it at Law with thoſe few, who at 
that time of day made uſe of it inthe contigious parts 


of Hertfordſhire ; but the Detendants caſt them, by 


making it appear how great an Enricher it was to 
their poor Grounds. Now what raiſed the Envy 
of the Plantiffs, was, that they apprehended it 
would ſink the Value of their Lands, by lowering 


the price of Corn, Fleſh, Butter, &c. Nor are | 
their Lands capable of this great Improver, nor of | 


the Turnip, by reaſon they are chiefly common 
Fields, and of ſuch a deep hollow, marly and wetiſh 
Nature, that both the one and the other would be 
moſtly deſtroy'd by the Cattle's ſtolching; nor will 
they Apple in their rank moiſt Grounds as with us, 
but rather run into Leaf, 


Ohjection, 1. Clover begins to leſſen in the eſteem 


of ſome of our Farmers, on account of that perni- 


cious Quality it has of hoving Cows and S mp4 
and therefore ſeveral, as well as my ſelf, have this 


Year laid our Grounds down with Clover and Tre- 


foil mixed together, which prevents any da- 
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mage from that quarter. _Obje#. 2. It is alſo not 
ſo valuable ſown alone as with Trefoil, be- 
cauſe both theſe Graſſes are ſweetners of the 
Ground and killers of Weeds, and are more potent 
in anſwering their Ends when mixed, then if they 
were ſingle ; the Trefoil being ſmaller leaved and 
ſtalked, and a greater Brancher, fills up thoſe vacan- 
cies which otherwiſe the Clover would miſs, andſo 
leaves leſs room for Twitch Graſs and other Weeds 
to grow, Object. 3. That ſome make Butter and 
Cheeſe from Clover Graſs, but neither is ſo good 
as from other Graſſes ; for the Cheeſe is apt to hove, 
and the Butter not ſo ſweet. 

To this I anſwer, That Clover has theſe Inconven- 
encies with it: but for Horſes, Hogs, Hay, or being 
ploughed in for dreſſing, it has its Excellencies; 
and where there is a thick Crop of it, it will ſell on 
the Ground beyond moſt other Graſſes. 


 Rrev-GraAss. 


HE Rey-Graſs when young, as in the Spring, 
is proper for the fatning of Horſes, and is of 
very great Advantage for milch Cows, in that it 
cauſes abundance of Milk, making excellent Butter 
and Cheeſe, and is of Hs ſervice for Ews and 
Lambs, or to feed any larger Cattle in thoſe early 
Seaſons of the Year, eſpecially if the Spring be warm, 
and the Wet does not lic too long, and before Clo- 
ver or other Graſſes come in, it being more quick 
then they : for in hot Weather, fuch as in the Months 
of June, July and Auguſt, it grows harſh and dry, 
and is fit for nothing. | 
As for the Soil; Clay, or any other ſour and un- 
cultivated Land is proper for it, nor doth it take 
up ſo much Tillage as other Graſs-Seeds do, grow- 
ing well amongſt the moſt flubborn Clods that lie 
in the Way: on which account, where any Gen- 
F2 | tleman 
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tleman has any cold Lands, they can't be better em- 
loy'd than in ſuch a way; it being always obſer- 

vable that thoſe Lands which are not fit for Clover, 

Saint-Foine, Trefoil, or other Graſſes, may be much 

improved by Rey-Graſs. It will laſt ſome Years, 


and what is of great moment, the feeding of Cattle 


19 of mighty advantage to it, becauſe it will in the 
Spring ſuſtain double the quantity that other Lands 
will do, Acre for Acre; but then it is of no man- 
ner of ſervice in Autumn, except it be a dripping 
one, or for Hay. 

Being ſown in Autumn, it will be fit to graze the 
next Year for Horſes and other black Cattle, with- 
out danger of making it bleed. | 

If this Seed be ſown on Land entirely devoted to 
it, and on which in all probability no Corn, at leaſt 
but little will grow, then two Buſhels is the leaſt 
that can be ſowed there. | 

Upon the whole, though Rey-Graſs is an Herb 
proper to be ſown upon cold, coarſe, auſtere Ground 
only, yet I have often been ſorry to ſee it admitted 
into Lands which are warmer, and conſequently of 
too great a Value for it; for whoever would lay 
down any Land that is tollerably good, can't do it 
better than with the common Hay-Seed which comes 
from the fineſt upland Meadow, and a proportion- 

able Quantity of Trefoil with it. 5 

We here commonly ſow it mixed with Clover- 

Seed in the Spring, with Barley or Oats, thus: 
When the Grain has been harrowed in, then ſow 
the Graſs-Sced; if Rey-Graſs alone, then harrow 
in two Buſhels on an Acre ; but if with Clover, then 
one Buſhel harrowed in as before, and about a fort- 
meat after roll ſix pounds of Clover on an Acre. 

| Rey-Graſs ſeldom wants any aſſiſtance till after 
it has been ſown a Year or two; but when it does, 
you may allow twenty yr thirty Load of the ſhovel- 
1ngs of Strects, or Earth dug out of the . 
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and mix d with tenor fifteen Load of Dung, and five 


or ſix of Sca-ſand, Lime, or Coa'-aſhes. And this 
is indeed a ſolid Improvement for any of the Graſſes 
before or after mention'd. Some mix it with Fowls 
Dung, which adds very much to the fertility of 
Graſles. * 
Odjection. Many refuſe to ſow this Graſs on ac- 
count of its being one ef the greateſt Sourers of 
Ground; for by its ſtringy, tenacious Roots, it lays 
ſuch ſtrong hold of the Earth, that it thereby be- 
comes clung, heavy and ſour. Secondly, it is a 
Graſs very hard to deſtroy, notwithſtanding the 
Ground is often ploughed. 

To this I anſwer, That in Clayey Grounds, or 
any other, this Graſs is moſt ſerviceable, becauſe 
carly in the Spring, it may be fed betore the Clover 
or Trefoil comes up, with which it is ſown ; but 
certainly it is hard to clear the Ground of it. And 
to do it, I think the beſt way is to plough up the 
Ground, and give a Winter's, thena Summers Tilth 
for two or three Months, and ſow Turnips. Gra- 
vels are eaſier clear'd of it than clayey Loams. 


'TREFOLL. 


* naturally kind for Corn, ſays a modern 


Author, and unkind for Graſs, are undoubted- 


1y kind for Trefoil; and tho” it be much impoveriſh- 


ed by long ſowing, that it will bear Corn no longer, 
yet ſuch Land, being ſown with Trefoil-ſeed, will 

ecome worth 20 or 30s. per Acre. As for the Soil 
in which it will grow, experience tells us, that even 
clayey, ſtiff Ground, or chalky, rocky, Gravelly, or 
hilly Ground of a very ſmall value, may be impro- 
ved by this Graſs : But if the Land be a Clay, 
that then it mult be laid as dry as you poſſibly can: 
That the Paſture for. Trefoil is as good and much 
better than any for Cattle, and eſpecially for Cows; 
8 TL, __ for 
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þ tor it will not only cauſe them to give more Milk in 
{ quantity, but alſo better in quality, and likewiſe 
! makes Butter and Cheeſe of a delicate yellow colour: 
That the Hay thereof is nouriſhing, and will make 
Oxen or other Cattle as fat as any other Hay, if it 
be made in a good Seafon, that is, whilſt it is full 

| ot yellow Blotfoms, and not over-dry, o it isfoon 
| made) it does not loſe its colour, nor ſhrink in the 
| 
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making, as Clover-graſs does; but is much finer, 
greener, and in all points better for Cattle than Clo- 
ver is: That it is particularly good for fatning of 
| Ews and Lambs, and free from breeding rottenneſs, 
70 which other Paſtures are apt to do. And whereas 
5 Clover-graſs doth daily make ſick, and kill many 
Cattle, this is free from any ſuch danger; and the 
Cattle are fo ſenſible of it, that they will not wil- 
Iingly teed on the Clover untill they have eat the 
Treioil to the very Earth, as may be ſoon ſeen, 
if one half of the Field be ſown with one, and the 
other with the other: Therefore if you are reſolved 
to ſow Clover, the ſafeſt way is to mix one half of 
Tretoil with it. That, (in Competition to Clover) 
Trefoil will endure much the longeſt, if it ſtand not 
for Seed; for that is deſtructive to the Root, and 
the Sap is gone that ſhould nouriſh it, becauſe 
it muit be cut late, and in the heat of Sum- 
mer. The next year after the Crop of Corn is tak- 
en off, you may paſiure or mow it, but if it ſtand 
till the Seed is ripe, the Hay is ſpoiled, and the 
Cattle will not eat it. The time and manner of ſow- 
ing it, is, when you ſow Oats or Barley, which 
ſhould be done after the following manner: The 
Ground beingſowed and harrowed in with Corn, then 
ſow the Trefoil-ſeed, and harrow it once in a 
{5 place, and then roll it. Two Buſhels, if in the 
74 Hull, is oſten ſown on an Acre; but if the Seed 
[i is naked and clean, then ſow twelve pounds on an 
1 Acre, and only roll, and not barrow in: but + 
8 mix 
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mix'd with Clover, then ſix pounds of each. The 
proper time of ſowing is from the middle of March 
ro the latter end of April. I ſowed this year ſix 
pounds of Clover-ſeed and a Buſhel of Trefoil in 
the Hull on an Acre of Ground, and it cover'd it 
full thick : This was amongſt Barley. 

Trefoil muſt be cut for Hay, whilſt in bloſſom ; 
it is ſoon made, and need not to be dricd ſo much 
as common Hay, or Clover. Oxen are great- 
ly nouriſhed by it green, and by this Fodder 
they will grow fat in a ſhort time. Trefoil is of 
ſuch advantage to Land that is over-run with Twitch 
Graſs, that as it grows quickly and branches much, 
it will ſo e the Couch Graſs, that in a 
little time it will ſmother it. Again, this Graſs, no 
more than Clover, draws not any nouriſhment from 
the Earth, which is proper for Corn, as an Author 
writes; and being ploughed in when we have a mind 
to ſow Corn upon the ſame Ground, it makes a very 
good Manure, and = dr the Ground very pro- 

erly for Corn. This, like Clover ploughed in 
when almoſt knee-high, 1s called half dreiling, as 
French Wheat is whole, becauſe the latter manures 
the Ground for three years, and Clover and 'Trefoil 
but half the time. 

This Trefoil has a peculiar quality belonging to 
it, different from all other Graſſes that I know of, 
and what neither Authors in their Books, as I can 
find, nor Seedsmen in their Shop-Bills, take the 
leaſt notice of: And as it is of great Advantage, I 
ſhall be the more particular. 'This Graſs then is 
ſown by itſelf either naked, or in the Hull, to the 
quantity aforeſaid. Now if the Trefoil is let grown 
to a good head before you turn in your Cattle, it's 
a great chance it ſo much does not eſcape their 
Mouths as to ſeed the Ground ; tor this fee parts 
with its Sced ſooner and eaſier than any other. 

Again, if it ſtands to be mown for Seed, then it 
ſurely leaves ſo much Seed behind on the Ground — 

will + 
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will feed it next year, and thicker than before. But 
as there are two ways of preſerving its Sced by 
ſhedding, fo there are as many to hinder it; for mou- 
ing it for Hay, and after that feeding it cloſe, pre- 
vents its taking the Ground for the next year. The 
other way is by giving the Ground only one plough- 
ing in broad Lands latterly, and harrowing in Wheat. 
Again, this is to be remark'd, that the more you 
plough any Ground, and the finer Tilth you make 
for Wheat, the ſurer this Graſs comes the following 
year; and by this method it may be continued a 
oreat many years, that 1s, by having Wheat and 
Graſs for Seed or Food alternately ; as one does at 
Barkbamſtead on a gravelly Ground, to his great 
profit, who is a Seedſman. 

Trefoil is now in great vogue for its ſeveral good 
qualities, and is of late ſown with Clover-graſs, to 
prevent its hoving Cattle. 

Object. Notwithſtanding what is publickly over 
and over again writ by ſome of the learned Garden- 
ers, and others, in their Tracts of Husbandry and 
Farming, and alſo in the the Seed-Shop Bills, that 
Clover and Trefoil draw their nouriſhment from 
the Earth in ſuch a different mode as not to offend 
the growth of the Grain among which it grows; I 
here aver the contrary, and which Ican prove by ſeve- 
ral Inſtances; viz. The Clover and Trefoil atfirſt ſow- 
ing, with the Corn, muſt in its infancy draw its ſubſiſt- 
ence in the ſame manner as the Corndoes, and from the 
very Earth that otherwiſe would be ſpent in nouriſh- 
ing the Grain, by reaſon they both at firſt take their 
growth from almoſt the ſurface as they are harrowed 
in together; and afterwards as the Graſs-roots ſtrike 
their pecked or ſpreading Roots down, (which ſome- 
times deſcends to the depth of ſix or eight Inches) 
the uppermoſt Fibres have ſtill their proportion 
of Suction from the Ground near the ſurface ; which 
very Reaſon, by the help of frequent Rains in the 

Summer 
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Summer, has occaſion'd the loſs of vaſt quantities; 
nay, I may ſay near whole Crops of Corn. As a 
great Farmer at Su bam, near me, ſuffered, he pro- 
teſted the loſs of half his Crop of Barley by the Clo- 
ver's luxuriant Growth. And in Northchurch Pa- 
riſh, upon a gravelly Soil, the Farmer mowed his 
Treboil for Sced, then ploughed it into broad Lands; 
after that, hack'd or comb'd it, then ſowed it in Sti- 
tehes. The Wheat thus ſowed ona fine Tilth, flou- 
riſhed to admiration; but before the next Harveſt, 
the Trefoil grew ſo faſt, that it crippled the Wheat, 
and made it hardly worth reaping. And the very 
Perſon that ploughed the Ground on which the 
Wheat-Crop was ſet that year, lives Ploughman at 
this time with the Duke of Bridgewater. And how 
ever ſome may ſucceed by letting Trefoil grow a- 
mongſt their Wheat, I am ſure they run a great 
riſque of loſing their Crop; and where they do ſuce 
ceed, it may be owing to the Defectiveneſs of the 
Seed, a dry Summer, or that their Ground when 
ſowed with wheat was clotty and ſouriſh, which im- 
pedes as much the growth of this Graſs, as a fine 
Tilth facilitates it. Now, therefore, the ſureſt wa 
to be fate in obtaining this moſt ſerviceable Graſs, is 
to ſow and harrow it in with Barley in the Hull or 
Husk, which kzeps it from taking root longer than 
if ſown naked, by which means the Barley or Oats 

t the ſtart ; or it ſown naked, then ler it be a 
tortnight after the Barley is ſown, as is beforemen- 
tioned. But ſeveral ſow it and harrow it in the 
Husk with Peas, as I did this ycar, and it took 
well: and I am of opinion, it is of ſuch a hardy- 
nature, as not ſo ſoon to be ſmothered by the 
Pez haulm, as Clover is. 
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SAINT-F 01N, 


S an extraordinary Improver of dry, gravelly, | 


ſandy, chalky Grounds, even tho' they have been 
over-run with Heath, Ling, or Fern, or Brakes ; 


for this rakes deep root in the Ground, which being 


large, ſupports itſelf in the dryeſt, hotteſt Seaſon, 


and will produce a great burden when there is little 


Graſs to be had elſewhere. 'The moſt barren Land 
will produce this without much manuring, and that 
ſhould be Soot, about fifteen Buſhels on an Acre 
every third year; ſome put more, and ſeldomer ; 
but that 1s wrong, as being an extreme: and when 


it has ſtood twenty or more years, the Ground will | 


produce valuable Crops of Corn. In the ſowing 
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this Seed, as well as all other foreign Graſſes, it | 


muſt be obſerved, that the Ground be brought into 
a very fine Tilth, elſe it will not anſwer. It is com- 
monly ſown amongſt Oats or Barlcy, but the latter 
is beſt ; and at the ſame time ſow your Soot over 
the Corn and Graſs-Sceds. The quantity of Saint- 
Foin Secd is at leaſt four Buſhels on an Acre, and 
the Barley three. But this ſort of Graſs-Secd muſt 
be harrowed in at the ſame time-the Corn is har- 
rowed ; ſo that one harrowing will ſerve both, be- 
cauſe the Seed 1s large, and requires to be well 
covered. 'The greateſt carc that is to be taken, is 
the not feeding it at all the firſt Summer, nor very 
early the next Spring, becauſe it will be apt to 
bleed itſelf to death : for the ſweetneſs is ſuch, 
that it will provoke Cattle to bite into the knot in 
the Ground, and ſo ſpoil it, 


 Lucern- 


LucERrN-GR a ss, otherwiſe called MED 1c-CLo- 
VER, SNAIL-I REFOIL,' or BURGUNDY= 
FopDpER. 


TP HIS Plant is a moſt valuable Graſs for its ex- 
cellent quick growth and duration, and has 
raiſed ſome of the greateſt Improvements in England. 
It is a of a ſucculent or juicy nature; it makes Cows 
abound in Milk more than any other F odder, whether 
they eat it green or dry: Oxen are very ſpeedily 
fattencd by it, and Horſes are no leſs advantaged by 
feeding on it. Its Crop for the moſt part is double 
the quantity of Saint-Foin, and may, if it likes 
the Ground, be mowed three times 1n a Summer. 
But let it grow where it will, it may bear two cut- 
tings, the one in May, and the other in Auguſt, and 
carry a ſtrong Paſture for Winter. 

The Soil moſt proper for it is light Ground, ſuch 
as Sand, Gravel, or Hazle Mould; or if the Ground 
be very ſtiff, then burn the Surface, which is called 
Denſhiring, and by that means the Soil will become 
fit for it: but it has been tried in ſtiff Soils and 
moiſt Land, and has ſucceeded very well ; this has 
been done in my neighbourhood on a Clayey bot- 
tom under the Mould on a cold Hill, and proved 
well z but on ſuch ſort of Ground it ſhould be ſown 
late, as in April or May. | 

When we make Hay of it, we muſt dry it well 
before we houſe it, — it ſhould be given to Cows, 
with Barley or Oat-Straw, like Clover. But cer- 
tain it is, that ſandy, chalky, or gravelly Ground 
will beſt agree with this valuable Graſs, when it is 
well till'd; and undoubtedly the richer the Earth, 
the leſs Seed will ſerve, and the more it will fill 
and increaſe, Eight or ten pounds will be 
ſufficient on rich Land, but ve or thirteen on 


Land which is poorer. On ſome poor ſandy Land 


that would not bear common Graſs, there has been 


rodigious Crops, 
COR F G3 Stony 
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Stony Land indeed is without probability of ſuc- 
ceſs; becauſe the Seed being very ſmall, is in courſe 
buried in ſuch Ground. The Drefling, is the ſtrew- 
ing by hand out of a Seedcot Wood or Coal-Aſhes, 


Sea-ſand, Malt-duſt, Clay, Peat, Fern, or Brick= | 


kiln Aſhes, which will cauſe a new fermentation 
in the Ground, it ſown with or immediately after 
the Seed, and cauſe it ro ſpring up apace ; tho', 
in my Opinion, Soot exceeds them all. This 
Graſs is ſomewhat tender, and may as well be 
ſown in February and March in a warm dry Soil 
and Situation, as in pril and wy on a Clay, 


wet, or cold Ground. And in caſe the Lucern, 


when old, ſhould be cut off a little by the cold 


Weather in the Months before mentioned (which 
is the only misfortune of it) what can be better for 
it, than to mow off the dead Graſs, and give it a 


ſprinkling of Soot or Aſhes? If the Nature of the 


round will admit of it, it ſhould be ploughed ten 
Inches deep, for the Root of this Graſs runs like a 
Dock, a pretty way into the Earth. It ſhould be 
ſown amongſt Oats or Barley, and after the very 
ſame method as Clover 1s ſowed, not harrowed in, 
but rolled about a fortnight after the Corn is ſowed ; 
and if thick ſown, will deſtroy Weeds to the pure 
poſe, and laſt twenty years. An Acre will keep 
__— Horſes a year, and fats them in ten or twelve 

ays. | | 
_ Obje?, They ſay it is dangerous turning in Cows 
to feed on this Graſs, becauſe it is apt to hove them. 

To this I anſwer, It is ſo, for either Cow, Sheep, 
or Ox; but if the directions are obſerved, as men- 
tioned in the account of Clover, there is not ſuch 
great Danger. SOA | | 
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FT: is evident, that Earth oftendiggedand skreen'd 
in a Garden, produces the beſt Tillage; fo is it 
the principal reaſon, that ploughing and harrowing: 
of Land makes it the more fruittul ; and this by ſome 
is called as good as a ſorry Dreſſing: for by this 
means, the Spirit of the Earth, or the Sal terræ, is 
collected, as alſo that of the Air and Rain; which 


ſeveral vegetable Salts being put into a condition to 


act, by the fineneſs and ſweetneſs of the Earth, are 
the Life and nouriſhment of all things that grow 
therein; and for the want of theſe two Qualifica- 
cations, many Crops have been loſt. So that upon 
the due Knowledge of Ploughing, and the right 
Practice thereof, depends chiefly the right benefit 
of Farming. Beſides, a light Earth is capacitated 
to receive the nitrous Dews and celeſtial Influences, 
which coagulate and fix on the ſame; when a heavy, 
ſour Earth miſſes, and gags without that benefit. 
And therefore I ſhall here endeavour to ſupply in 
ſome meaſure, I believe I may ſay, what moſt Au- 
thors have been hitherto chiefly wanting in; and the 


main reaſon for their omiſſion, I preſume, is, their 


not being. acquainted with the practical part of 


ſary Branch of Farming. | | 
Strong clay Grounds can't be too often ploughed 


and expoſed to the Sun and Froſt. Gravels, Chalks, 


Sands, and ſuch light Grounds, are much ſooner 


brought into a Tilth with lets Moughings 6 


quent Ploughings in theſe ſort of Grounds are of 
very ill conſequence, becauſe, as we ſay, they arc 
ſoon worn out by it 1 1. e. the heavy Rains falling 
on the Gravels, waſh the Mould away, and leave 
the ſtony part too naked; and ſo on the Sands and 
Chalks, it waſhes away the beſt and leaves the groſſer, 


worſer 


N Wa although it is certainly the moſt neceſe_ 
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worſer part behind. And therefore tis the modern 
ene, to ſow theſe Lands with Clover, Trefoil, 
ucern, or other Graſſes, which by being laid down 
one Summer, will in that time obtain a graſſy Cruſt, 
which the Gravel will feed on ſome time after; then 
about a month before Michaelmas, or later, give it 
one Ploughing, and harrow in Pirky or Dugdale 
Wheat. 

But tis the Expreſſion of a great Farmer, That 
as ſure as he ploughed ſuch a Lay deep, ſo ſure he 
was to loſe the greateſt part of his Crop. There- 
fore he ploughs ſuch orally Cruſts in as ſmall narrow 
Thoroughs as poſhble, and as ſhallow as he can, 
then ſows his Wheat, and harrows it in; andifan 
Graſs or Twitch appears, he and his Man uſed to 
rake it up, and carry it away. | | 

Wer Grounds that have a rer bottom are not ſo 
roper for this ſort of Culture, becauſe the Water, 
Fro and Winds are apt to chill and kill the Wheat; 
and this ſort of Land being naturally ſour, is very apt 
to run with Twitch-erfh and other Weeds, and fo 
choaks the Wheat as to make ita very thin Crop at 
Harveſt. Yet where ſuch wet flat Lak can be drain- 
ed, or well chalked or limed, there allowance muft 
de given; and poſſibly there then may be good Crops 
olf Wheat ſucceed, but it muſt be under ſuch par- 
ticular advantages ; For I have known the Farmers 
in the Vale, that lye flat and wet, to forbear ſowing 
Wheat, and prefer a Barley Crop, becauſe the for- 
mer lies and ſaffers by the Winrers extremities, when 
the latter only by the Summer, | 

For this Reaſon, Stiches or Ridges are beſt to ſow 
Wheat on, becauſe it prevents in ſome meaſure the 
blaſting of it: for Wheat is eaſily overcharged with 
Water either in Winter or Summer, and they ds 
fend it from the extremities of Weather, eſpecially 
cold Winds; for the more unevenany piece of Land 
is, the better it bears the violences of Winter: There- 

| | foro 
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fore in the Champion Countries where they do not 
lough and ſow in Ridges, they harrow not their 
Wheat in, but ſow it under thorough, and leave it 
rough, becauſe it breaks the fleeting Winds. And 
in imitation of this, the Gardeners now-a-days lay 
their Gardens ſhelving, not only the better to ſhelter 
their Seeds from the cold Winds, but alſo to give 
them the advantage C the Sun: and therefore it is 
a notion entertain'd here, that Wheat on the broad 
Land is more apt to ſtrike or blight, than on the 
Ridge or Stitch. | 1 
I have been inform'd, the following Method is 
made uſe of in ſome places to drain Land: it on a 
flat piece of Ground, they dig down at diſcretion 
three or four feet wide at top, and ſo narrower till 
they come to the bottom; which Trench being cut 
to a fall or deſcent, they at ſmall diſtances leave 
ſhelves on each ſide from the bottom upwards, per- 
haps two or three, according to the depth, Ar 
are cut on each ſide in the Earth, then fill the 
bottom with ſtones, or Beech or buſh Faggots, and 
lay on till within a foot or two of the top; when 
they throw on the Mould, and plough it, as if no 
digging had been. 
here ſuch flat and wet Ground is ſown with 
Wheat on one Ploughing up of Clover or Trefoil, a 
good way is to let a Cropof Turnips follow the next 
Summer, to ſweeten the Ground and kill the twitch 
and ſour Graſs: and in order to this, I plough the 
Wheat-ſtitch down preſently after Harveſt. This, 
with ſome more Ploughings, prepares the Ground 
for any Grain or Graſs the next Spring or Summer. 
In all Grounds that are infeſted with Weeds, and 
where a Fin on the Share can be uſed ; there it will 
do a great deal of Service by cutting off the Heads 
of the Hog-weeds, bruiſing and crippling others, 
and wholly extirpating the ſmaller ſort. 


After 
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After a Crop of Turnips are eaten off, and you 

deſign to ſow the Land with Barley, let the firſt 
Ploughing be as ſhallow as poſſible, and the ſecond 
more deep, then harrow .and ſow : by this means 
you have the benefit of the Sheep- dung; but if you | 
plough too deep the firſt time, you loſe part of it. | 

Plough all forts of binding Ground, eſpecially 
Gravels, very ſhallow, when you ſow your Grain; 
ee a great deal of it will not come tho- 
rough. 

Chalk that is yellow without ſide, and fat and 
moiſt within, is the right, and pays better than Soot 
or any other Dreſſing; but — tat" ſtony Chalk 
does a great deal of harm inſtead of good, and will 
lie fix or ſeven years without ſhattering. And the 
beſt way to enjoy Chalk, is to put it on a Wheat- 
ſtubble or a Barley-ſtubble, and ſow it with Peas on 
one Ploughing for the firſt time ; bur beſure plough 
it in very ſhallow, becauſe it naturally deſcends, and 
is often loſt by indiſcreet Ploughings. Chalk does 
moſt ſervice on wet clayey Grounds, and of late 
Years they Chalk their Gravels to keep them from 
binding. It is ſaid, that Chalk is in its nature cold 
and dry, will ſweeten the Earth, make it hollow, 
and keep it dry, and thereby fits it for improve- 
ment by other Dreſſings. Small Chalk-ftones ſcratch- 
ed up by the Sheep in Summer, will turn to Flint ; 
therefore Chalk muſt not be dug in Summer againſt 
Winter, becauſe *twill harden by the Sun and Wea- 
ther, and not be ſo good; ſo that the beſt time is 
between Ahallontide and Candlemas to lay it on. 

Horſe-Hoeing: this is a pretty, ingenious Contri- 
vance to fave the Expence of Men Hocing, (which 
generally is 7 5. an Acre in all) if managed accord- 
ingly ; which cannot be done, unleſs a right Plough 
is made uſe of. The Author of a late Book, I know 
deſcribes the Invention of one ; but a Perſon near 
me, committed a Miſtake in uſing the _— 

| cel- 
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Wheel-plough of Hertfordſbire: Firſt, he made two 
'Thoroughs cloſe together, and drill'd in Horſe-Beans 
by the Hand; then at eight feet diſtance he did the 
ſame, and ſo on throughout the Field; but this did 
not anſwer to above halt a Crop; for the Wheels kept 
the Share- Point from coming near enough the Rows 
of Beans to turn up the Mould on their Roots, and 
ſo kill the Weeds; ſo that they were in a great 
meaſure choaked at Harveſt. I took a Neighbour 
with me, and view'd their proceedings more than 
once, and obſerved, that our Vale Foot-Plough is 
proper for this way, provided Wheels are faſtend 
to it; which is a piece of Iron about twelve Inches 
long with notches : by this you may ſet the Plough 
nearer the Rows, or further from them, and ſo turn 
up the Earth cloſe to the Stalks, and alſo all be- 
tween the Rows. And it is alſo thought that the 
Rows of Beans at four feet: diſtance, are better than 
at eight, becauſe there then will be a double Crop, 
and the Ground altogether clean'd as well for the 
next Wheat-Crop, by two or more Horſes drawin 
length-ways in the Foot-Plough. The deſign of 


; this Practice is to employ the tallow Ground, and 


ct a Crop off it, and at the fame time prepare the 
Ka tor Wheat the Michaelmas following, as well 
as if no ſuch Crop had been, (tor Peas or Beans hurt 
not the Ground as other Grain does :) by which me- 
thod you have the Earth every Year under Crops, 
ſometimes by this Cod-ware, and ſometimes it may 
be done by foreign Graſſes; ſo that the third Sum- 
mer is here got, which formerly uſed to be loſt, to 
the great damage of the Farmer. | 
Lime being a calcined Chalk, abounds with alkalous 
Salts, and is a great Friend to Vegetation, uſed in 
the before-mentioned manner in the account of 
Wheat. Lime flacked, and ſowed on a wettiſh 
Ground, did a great deal of ſervice in a cold wet 
Spring, by keeping the Wheat growing, when others 
H yellowed 
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| eee and died. Lime makes Wheat gather, and 


come more thick, Lime mix'd with Earth and 
Dung together, is a very excellent Compoſt for any 


Land, as likewiſe is Chalk mix'd with bottoms of 


Ponds, or parings of Commons, or balks of Fields, 
and let lie a year, two, or three, being ſeveral 
times well incorporated: This will be ſhatter'd by 
the Froſt, and become fine Miſſing, eſpecially for 
Graſs-Ground. Some will chalk — a- 
bout Michaelmas, ſaying, it will ſoon devour and 
cat it up; that it thickens the Ground, keeps it d 

and warm, and kills Moſs, Others will chalk over 
Clover that has lain a year or two, and it will hold 
longer. A Perſon harrowed in flak'd Lime with 
his 'Turnip-ſecd, on a wettiſh loamy Ground, about 
forty Buſhels to an Acre; this kept the Fly off, 
when others were caten up, and had a good Crop : 


the quantity was two Pounds of Sced on an Acre. 


The Lime having Jain in the Field till the Weather 
flack'd it on an heap, then ſowed and harrowed in 
twice in a place, then the Seed was ſown and har- 
rowed once in a place. The black Catter-pillar 


had juſt taken a new-hoed piece of Turnips, and 


eaten a few yards ſquare clean up, and would have 
quickly deſtroy'd the whole Field ; but the Owner 
throwing ſome powder'd Lime over, kill'd them all: 


ſo that Lime kills Slug, Caterpiller, Fly and Worm, 


as does Soot, Aſhes, Brine, or Chamber-lye. 
Stale, or Chamber-lye, if kept a Week, two, or 
three, will be ſufficient Drefling without any thing 
elſe, poured on the Wheat-Stitch through a Garden 
pot Spout, the Man walking with it in his Hand 
all the time he ſprinckles it on; a little nouriſhes, 
but too much kills. This may be done in Winter, even 
till the Wheat ſpires, or longer, and will ſoon recover 
the ſalt burning Heat by the Roots being ſhaded ; 
but on Graſs-Ground it ſhould not be put on after Fe- 
bruary, becauſe it's longer coming up before the Root 


is ſhaded, Its Virtue ſometimes may be ſeen in four or 
| five 
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five-days aſter it's put on. Uſed right, as one ſaid 
tis the beſt of Dreſſing for every thing that grows 
from the Tree to the Shrub. A Horſe-keeper uſed to 
take the Stale out of the Hole in the Stable, and 
throw it on the Wheat-ſtitch, and it made it fo rank 
that tho' they cut it ſeveral times, yet it became 
all Straw at Harveſt, and no Corn. I knew a Vine 
at the back-door of a Publick-houſe that had a lit» 
tle Bank raiſed about the Root ; in this the Gueſts 
frequently piſs'd, and it produced more Grapes e- 
very Year than any one Vine in theſe parts. And 
the like ſucceſs, in proportion, I find by throwing. 
Stale on the diſtant Roots of my on De an 
Pear-Trees. Ifave it in two Kilderkins, which 
increaſes its ſtrength by longer keeping, _ | 
Dungs. Cow-dung is the worſt dung to endure wet 
of any other, but kept in cover, and mixed with ſhort 
Horſe-dung, Aſhes and Chamber-lye, is excellent 
Manure, ſowed out of the Seed=cot with the Hand, 
for any Graſs or. Grain. Others ſave this ſhort, by 
itſelf, or put it under Fowls. If Dung is to be laid 
on Wheat or Barley after it is ſowed, it is beſt 
done immediately, becauſe then the Blade will eaſi- 
ly make its way through; but if this is done any 
thing late, it burns up and yellows the Blade, and 
rots it. Dung was put on Wheat the 6th of April 
by a negligent Farmer, but did little ſervice. Wheat 
on other Straw 5 every night into a Fold on 
inter, will be trod in by the 
Sheep, and do ſervice. Another ſows Malt-duſt on 
new- ſown Barley, and is a good Dreſſing; and ſo 
are any ſort of Aſhes. But above moſt is Soot, a- 
bout twenty Buſhels, or more, on an Acre of Wheat 
or Barley; if on Wheat, it ſhould not be ſown bee 
fore Candlemas, becauſe the cold, long Rains and 
Snows are apt to waſh it in too ſoon ; nor is it ſafe 
to ſow it much later, leſt a Drought ſucceed, and 
inſtead of aſſiſting the W will help to hurn it 


up 
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up, as a great deal did this Summer, 1731. eſpecl- 
ally on the Gravels and Sands. I think him in the 
right, that wont't put his Dung on the fallow Ground 
till a little before he ſows, becauſe it's apt to breed 
Weeds, and waſted by the Sun, Rain, and Air. 


Dungs ought to be well rotted, turn'd and mix'd, 
before they are laid on the Ground, that the Seeds 


of Weeds may be ſpoiled and hindred propagating. 
The Mud of a Pond not emptied before in _ 
Years, was put on Sward, and it being of a greaſy 
tenacious nature, was allowed by the Country-men 
to be Dreſſing for the ſame for ſeven Years to come 


but a gravelly or clay Mud rather preys on than 


nouriſhes the Ground. A Perſon I knew dreſs'd his 
ſharp Gravels with Coney-clippings, Horn-ſhavins, 
Hoofs, Ec. which does not benefit the Ground 
preſently. He left his Farm about two years after, 
when the ſucceeding Tennant had the chief advan- 
tage thereof. Beſides, as an ingenious Farmer ſaid, 
long Horſe-litter will anſwer as well, either plough- 
ed in, or immediately laid on the Wheat or Barley 
after it is ſown. Theſe Gravels being of a hungry 
nature, will feed on it, or draw it all in by the 
next Harveſt. This long Horſe- litter preſerves 
this ſort of Ground from ſhoaling in froſty Weather; 
for it being a light looſe Earth, is apt to ſhatter, 
and leave the Wheat uncovered, as will alſo the 
Chalks and Sands. I know a great Farmer that calls 
Gravels the Land of Forgetfulneſs, as being of a haw- 
ky, voracious Nature, devouring a ſingle Dreſſing 
too ſoon, and then the Crop dwindles and complains ; 
ſo that where it can be done, the preſent practice is 
to fold, and cart-dung on this, as well as Chalk 
and Sands; and then, as they are kerning Grounds, 
will return often the beſt of Crops. Turnips ſoot- 
ed about twenty-four hours after they are up, will 
be entirely ſecured from the Fly. Sheep-Dreſſing 
by the Fold is one of the beſt of Dungs, and agrees 


with 
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his Turnips as ſoon as ſown, and had an excellent 
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with all ſorts of Earth. It's true, that Summer- 


folding is certainly the beſt ; but when conveniency 
will allow, I am tor Winter alſo: as they do in ſome 
parts of Surry fold none in Summer, only in Win- 
ter; this is where they have a Crop on the Ground 
every year, and where the Earth will allow of it; 
for their greaſy Wool, the Heat of their Bodies, 
their Dun * Stale will nouriſh the Ground at all 
times, And for this purpoſe I have Racks thatch'd 
or boarded in the Wintech to keep their Straw or 
Hay dry, and moved daily with their Fold. I know 
two Farmers have attempted the folding of Hogs 
with ſtrong Hurdles, but were tired with the Miſ- 
chieſs they otherways did, One had a Crop of Tur- 
nips bitten by Cattle that broke in; the Owner find- 
ing they were like to rot, Poon them in, and 
had a great Crop of Barley on the ſame, which enrich- 
ome time after, another folded on 
Crop, | 

Burnt Clay With three or four pecks of a Mat- 
tock, the whole Aat-hill will come out like a Core. 
A few Wheel-barrows full of this Earth may be eaſi- 
ly fired with the help of a little Bruſh-wood or 
Sticks; but care muſt be taken that vent is not given 
to the fire, which is done by throwing Earth 
on where the Smoak comes through ; ſo may you 
increaſe it into a round body in the Summer- 
time, till as big as you pleaſe, When you have 
fired about three Loads, yoy may put on your 
Clay, a little at a time with the Shovel, and the firc 
by degrees will bring a red or other Clay, or Flint- 
ſtones, into an Aſh or Powder; which certainly is 
a moſt excellent Dreſſing for any Grain or Graſs. 
About forty Buſhels ſowg an Acre by the Hand out: 
of a Seed-cot; and harrowed in with Barley and 
Graſs-Seeds, does vaſt ſervice. I had it burnt for a 


half-perny a heap'd ſingle Buſhel. Others get fix 


on 
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or cight Loads of Clay cut into ſpits, about as 
thick as a Brick; let it be pretty well dried in the 
Sun, and having made a heap of Furze-faggot, Bil- 


lets, Coal, or other Cumbuſtibles, laid one upon a- 


nother, about as big as a little Bonfire, in a pirami- 
dal Form, bring the Spits of Clay, and lay them 
round the ſame, two or three Spits thick, leaving 
only room to put in the fire; and then light the ſame. 
The Clay by the innate heat of the Wood, Oc. 


within, will ſoon take fire, and as it advances out- 


wards, ſtill lay on more ſpits of Clay, placing them 
in ſuch an order, ſo that the fire may be pent up 
within the heap, and never ſuffered to go our ; for 
if you do that, your labour will be loſt, and you 
mult begin = After you have burnt up your 
ſix or eight Loads of Clay, which is a little dry, the 
heat which is within will be ſo great, as that it will 
fire any thing; and then you may lay on the Clay 
er as it is dug out of the Pit, being always watch- 
ul to * a new addition of it, laying on one after 
another; but not too faſt neither, leſt you ſmother 
the fire, and put it out that way: this you may en- 
large, and ſpread out at the feet as the heaps ſwells; 
and if occaſion be, there may be ſtages of Boards laid, 
on which the Men may ſtand who place the ſpits of 
Clay. This being done, and the fire kept continu» 
ally in, and watched night and Day, you will ſoon 
have as large a heap as you pleaſe for the Improve- 
ment of Land; for the larger the heap grows, the 
eaſier it is to burn the Clay. This is a moſt eheap 
Dreſſing, and not only agrees with all ſorts of Land 
and Situations; but alſo laid about the Roots of 
young or old Fruit-Trees pretty thick, enlarges, 
multiplies and accelerates their Fruit; and is proper 
to ſow over all Kitchen-garden Ware. | 
Hog-Dung is reckoned the beſt to put on Barley- 
ground juſt before ſowing, and ploughed in; it is 
moſt efficacious taken directly out of the * ar 
| ar 
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$ Yard, and carry'd to the Field. This, as well as 


Cow-dung, is reckoned a cool Manure ; and there- 
fore beſt {uits Gravels or Sands. ; 
Pits are often made uſe of, to throw in Horſe- 


litter and other Stuff, in order to rot; but this is a 
Imiſtake, for theſe Pits rather prevent it. Lay ing 


on level Ground, and often turning, furthers it beſt. 


Sund laid on, and mixed wich Clay- ground, ſhortens 
lit, and makes it more fertile, as does Clay with Sand. 


Cover over Dungs and Aſhes keeps in their Salts, 


which otherways would be waſh'd out by the Rains, 
and exhauſted by the Sun and Air. And under this 


Cover, crude Earth may be brought and trampled. 
on by Sheep or other Cattle, in the Winter, and fo 


Jenriched as to become good Manure. 


All forts of Salt Dreſſings from the Sea, which in 
ſome places abounds with plenty of them, as I have 
ſeen on the Coaſts of Devon and Cornwallias their Sea- 
weed. Ore-weed, which grows at the bottom of the 
Sea, and 1s tore up by rough Weather and caſt 
on the next Shore, wherewith they make a Compoſt 
for Barley-land ; alſo their Snail-cod from deep Ri- 
vers, and Oyſter-ſhels ; which laſt ſort being only 
Salt congealed into ſuch a form, will, after two 
or three Years, when the Weather has diffolv'd 
them, mix with the moiſt Land, and do a grear deal 

of good for ſeveral Years after. 
. challenges the Priority of all other, 
whether Pidgeons or Hens, a Load of which is re- 
ckon'd worth ' ten of others, and is generally laid 
on Wheat or Barley, after they are ſown, which we 
call Top Dreſſing. But with Barley, I think it is 

better rere in. Others mix it with Sand- 
mould, Chaff, or Duſt, to take off its fiery nature. 
This Dung laid on the Roots of Fruit- Trees, does 
wonders; and of no leſs value is it on Aſparagus- 
Beds. Gooſe Dung or any other Fowl-Dung is ex- 
cellent; but more, if mix'd with cooling Earths, 
and 


as eg ' 
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and let lie to rot and putrify under Cover. This 
Cover is moſt ſerviceable to feed Sheep or other 
Cattle under in Winter, whereby they make their 
Dungs go abundantly further, eſpecially if mix'd 
with Straw or Ear In Holland they ſay they 
ſave their Cow-Urine as their Dung: for Urine of 
Beaſts as well as Man's, is a great fatner of the 
Earth. Human Ordure is a rich Soil, if mix'd with 
Straw expoſed to the Weather, and let lye to rot. 
i} Aſhes of Coal are citeem'd much beyond Wood-Aſhes, 
1 and are ſold for 4 d. per Buſhel thirty miles from 
17 London. Wood -Aſhes are next, and both produce 
Honeyſuckle Graſs in Meadows in abundance, if laid 
on about Chriſtmas, forty Buſhels on an Acre. I 
have chiefly "7 their help cured ſeveral Fields of 
Moſs, to which they are an utter Enemy; and the 
ſure way to make them efficacious, is to put eighty 
Buſhels on an Acre, as I have done. But Ground 
ſhould not be dreſs'd twice together with them, but 
once with Dung, and the next with Aſhes. Aſhes 
made from Straw, is the worſt ſort of all. Soap- 
Aſhes are of great worth on plough'd Ground or 
Meadow, laid on the beginning of Winter, that the 
Rains may waſh them in. Ot Common-Salt, a Bu- 
ſhel was ſowed on a patch of barren Ground, which 
remained a freſh and green Swarth a long time 
after. And now the Duty is taken off I don't know but 
it may anſwer on Land either ſown by the Hand alone, 
or mix'd with Sand-mould Aſhes or Fowl-Dungs. 
Rags, for their warm nature, chopt ſmall, and ſo- 
10 wed and Ploughed in warm light Ground, will do 
$3 great ſervice. Alſo Hair of Hogs, and from the 
1 Hides of other Beaſts, does good, thinly laid on the 
1406 Ground; as do Coney-clippings, and Hoofs chopt 
400 ſmall, benefit Gravels vaſtly, by their long duration 
in this hungry Soil. Grounds of Barrels, and 
Blood dug in at the Roots of Trees, are great en- 
richers, as is any fort of Carrica. All theſe Dungs 
arc 
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are made more improvable by mixing and digeſt- 
ing together under cover, than if laid on directly 
new: for certainly one Load of rotten Dung is 
worth treble the quantity of new hollow and un- 
rotted Dung. And our common way is to draw 
out the Yard Horſe-litter and Dungs in the 28 
after the Lent-Grain is ſown, and put into a Clamp, 
which covered on the Top and Sides with parings 
of Earth, will prevent the Sun and Wind attract- 
ing and driving from it much of its virtue: for the 
better cured your Dung is, the better will be the 
Crop; and an increaſe in your Crop will make an 
increaſe of your Dung, and ſo ad re Poker On the 
contrary, a decay in the Dung creates a decay in 
the Crop, from whence ariſes the Ruin of Farmers 
and Landlords. 

White Sand is only fit for Fir, or Pine- Trees. 
Yellow Sand ſomething better will bear buck- Wheat; 
the Haulm whereof being ploughed in, will be a 

reat Dreſſing for other Wheat, as before directed. 
t is alſo a great preparation for Turnips, Peas, or 
Carrots; as alſo for Potatoes, if it is not too wet. 
Lucern does excellently well in this Soil. The wet 


Sands will do for Cow-Graſs, or white Clover and 


Rey-graſs mix'd together, will be a laſting Crop; 
ſix pounds of Clover and one Buſhel of Rey-graſs 
Seed ſow an Acre. If too wet, Alders, Arbeles, 
or Sallows will ſoon pay well. Theſe, as well as 
black Sands, are excellent Manure for Clay Grounds. 
Gravels, if freſh and inheart, will bear good Peas ; 
alſo ſweet Turnips, but ſmall. This Ground is al- 
ſo good for Flax; then let Buck-wheat follow; and 
after, Oats : and where Dungs are ſcarce, an Au- 
thor ſays, this method will ſupply. In September, 
mow Fern; or, if that can't be bad, young Furze: 
lay it a foot thick on the Ridge you intend to yon 
Potatoes upon; cover them at the bottom of the 
Furrow, where the plough doth not come, with 
: I Virgin- 
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Virgin-Earth half a foot thick all over, and ſo let 
it lye till the firſt or middle of March, then dibble 
in the Potatoes about nine Inches aſunder, all in 
Rows over the bed; and when in the ſecond Leaf, 
cover them with Mould an Inch thick, which will 
deſtroy the Weeds, and make them very productive. 
All theſe Ridges being made fat and mellow with 
the Stalks, the next Year will bring excellent Grain, 
and for two or three Years together. 

The Sandy Loam is one of the beſtSoils for Corn 
in England, and indeed for any thing elſe, where it 
happens to be _ enough ; as fix or ſeven Inches, 
tis admir'd tor Carrots, Parſnips, or Turnips. If 
this Soil lies ſhallow, ſow it with Lucern-graſs or 
Trefoil. Loam is not of ſuch a hard Texture of 
Parts as to reſiſt the Roots of any plant like Clay, 
or receive them too ſoon like Sand; both which are 
faults in Soil: for conſidering the divers ſorts of 
Plants we muſt cultivate, as well the tender-rooted, 
as the hard rooted, we muſt have light Soil for the 
firſt, and a ſtrong is more proper for the laſt. But 
this being ſome what leſs free than the Sand, and leſs 
tenacious than the Clay, all Plants will agree well 
enough with it, and every ſort live an eaſy life there- 
in, or make their way like the middling People in a 
Nation, by ſlow and ſure means; while the hot- 
headed like Sand, are two ſpeedily overthrown in 
their attempts; and the two grave, like Clay, are 
never of any uſe till they are ſtirred up. Where 
the Loam is too wet, and can't be drained, it will 
bear Hemp. In this Soil the everlaſting Pea will 
grow: It aftords excellent Fodder for Cattle, and 
may be cut three times a Summer. 'This Soil, with 
the help of the cleanings of Ponds or Ditches, will 
bear good Hops: And it requires the leaſt Ma- 
nure of any other. 

Marl is accounted one of the beſt Improvers of 
Land, but not of itſelf to be good for any thing; 
Jet, 
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yet if People knew better what Marl was, they 


would find it upon the Surface, as well as in Pits, 
as it may be ſeen in many places of ſeveral colours. 
When *ris yellow, ſome call it Loam; when tis' 
white, tis called Chalk; and when *ris blue, tis a 
blue Marly Ground : but when we dig for it, 'tis all 
Marl; for there are Marl-Pits common of all theſe 
ſorts, But if they are dug deep in the Ground, 
they muſt have time to lie above it, and imbibe the 
Air before they are made uſe of. After this, tis ei- 
ther broken again by flinging into the Cart, or by 
ſpreading or ploughing, ſo that the parts are more 
capable to receive the Air. For if we take Marl 
freſh out of the Pit, and ſow the Seeds moſt ſami- 
liar to it, they will not grow upon it; but let it re- 
main ſome time in the Air to mellow, it will bring 
any Seed to perfection. With this notice, any one 


may know what I mean, 1. . Marl is a proper Soil 


for any Plant, when it has had Air enough to mel- 
low it, and is deep enough to receive the Roots. 
According to this Nation is the Mud of Ditches or 
Ponds more or leſs better'd, which certainly is much 
improved when diveſted of its crude raw quality ; 
therefore *tis ſurely good Husbandry to mix ir with 
Chalk, Lime, Sand, Litter, Horſe-dung or Aſhes, 


and being more than once turned and well mixed, 


will ſooner incorporate with the Earth it is to dreſs, 


and thereby become much more fertile. Marl, as 
well as any other free or open Earth which is ta- 
ken under the Turf, and below the Surface, as it 
is ſuppoſed not to have borne any Crop that has not 
in the leaſt been diveſted of any natural power, is 


judged to be that which the Reverend Mr. Lawrence 


calls Virgin-Earth; which, if of the beſt ſort, is 
full of Riches, and of the greateſt Production of any 
Earth whatſoever. This is that which moſt plen- 
tifully abounds with Sal Terre, or the Spiritus 
Mungi, by reaſon of I being covered by the 00 
- an 
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and ſo defended againſt the Exhalations of the Sun 
Air; as are bottoms of Cellars, Stables, Barns, Oc. 
and in ſome meaſure are Woods: which makes that 
ſort of Earth ſo extraordinary prolifick when it is 
ſowed with Grain, after the Wood is ſtocked up. 
And all Cover upon the Ground conduces to the 
conſervation and increaſe of this Spirit; for which 
reaſon, Sheep-tolding all the Winter under Cover, 
in my opinion, would be of great importance to the 
Ground, and little behind that of Summer. I will 
ſuppoſe it to be performed in this manner, to an- 
ſwer the purpoſe. 
| For forty Sheep place three Hurdles on eve 
fide, ſo that tweny-ſeven feet ſquare ſhould be ſo 
taken in; let there be a Rufer or Pole of that length, 
each end reſting on another, (by a Swivel) of about 
eight fect high ; which ſhould likewiſe have a Brace 
at each end, to help the better ſupporting the long 
Pole, and a Foot to ſupport that, and to make 
them thereby eaſier to remove each night. Acroſs this 
long Pole a Tarpaulin or other thin Cloth may be 
laid on two or three Ropes to bear it, which ſhould 
be tack'd to the Hurdles on the ſides, and which 
ſhould be drawn with Straw- bands to keep out the 
Weather. Under this, or ſome ſuch Contrivance, 
the Sheep would feed their Meat dry out of the 
Rack, and which by one Man may be ſhifted each 
night they are folded ; and by this Method the 
Sheeps Dung and Stale will become more fertile b 
the Cover of the Straw or Hay that they pull under 
their feet. So does Snow enrich the Erh, as is 
apparent to vulgar Obſervation, not only by cover- 
ing the Earth to preſerve its Spirits in itſelf, but 
by the nitrous Spirit in leaves it the Earth after its 
ſolut ion. And for this very Reaſon does ſton 
Ground produce ſuch good Crops of Corn, which 
has been proved by taking the Stones away, and 
the Corn has not proved ſo well. That this Spi- 
IIc 
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rit of the Earth hath in it a ſenſible Heat as well as 
Fertility, we may perceive by Springs in great Froſts, 
when the Pores of the Earth are ſhut, the Body 
from whence theſe Springs flow is warm. On the 
contrary, when the Pores are open, and this Spirit 
waſted and transformed into Vegetables, Animals, c. 


and exhauſted by the heat of the Sun; then is the 


Body internally cold, as we ſenſibly perceive by 
the Waters in Wells in the Summer- time. 
By the true Knowledge of this, a Gate is open- 


ed to propagate, maturate, or advance the Growth 


or Worth of any Tree, Plant, Grain, Fruit, or 
Herb, to the higheſt pitch Nature admits of. And, 
as a learned Author obſerves, this Globe of the 
Earth that affords unto us the Subſtance, not only 


of our ſelves, but of all other Creatures ſublunary, 


is impregnated with a Spirit moſt ſubtile and ethe- 
real; which the Original or Father of Nature has 

laced in this World as the Inſtrument of Life and 
3 of every thing. The Spirit is that which 


inceſſantly adminiſters to every Animal its Genera- 


tion, Life, Growth and Motion, to every Vegeta- 
ble its Original and Vegitation: It is a Vehicle that 
carries with it the ſulphureous and faline Parts, 
whereof the Matter, Subſtance, or Body of all Ve- 
getables and Animals are formed and compoſed. It 
is the Operator or Workman, that tranſmutes by its 
active Heat the Sulphureous and ſaline Parts of the 
Earth or Water into that variety of Objects we dai- 
ly behold or enjoy. It continually perſpires through 
the Pores of the Earth, carring with it the ſulphur- 
eous and ſaline Part, the only Treaſure the Farmer 
ſeeks for ; as hath been by ſome ingenious Artiſts 
mechanically proved, by receiving the ſame between 
the Spring and Autumn in an Alembick or Still- 
Head, where it hath condenſed and copiouſly di- 
ſtilled into a Receiver at that Seaſon of the Year ; 

the 
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the Earth then more liberally affording it, than in 
the Winter-Seaſon. Which ſpirituous Liquor ſo re- 
ceived, is not a Treaſure to be {lighted or neglected, 
carrying with it the only Matter of Vegitation ; as 
the ſame Artiſt affirmed, that having placed the 
ſame under a Melon-glaſs near ſome Vegetable, it 
was thereby _— attracted externally, and con- 
verted into that Vegetable. It is calily obtained, 
and that in great quantities, by ſuch who think 
not a little time and labour loſt, to ſearch into the 
Myſteries of Nature. But whether we obtain it 
ſingly, or ſimply, or not, this we know, it is to be 
received by placing the more natural Receptacles, 
the Seeds, Plants, and 'T recs, in the Earth; which 
gives it us tranſmuted into ſuch Forms and Sub- 
ſtances, as are moſt deſired and neceſſary. Water 
contains in it the more ſpirituous or aqueous Part; 
Plants, Flowers, and Soils, more of the ſulphur- 
cous; and Barks of Trees, Blood of Animals, and 
ſeveral Minerals, more of the ſaline: which three 
Qualities are more or leſs in all things. How ſoon 
will Horſe-hairs receive life, lying in Rain-water 
but a few days in the heat of the Sun, in the Spring- 
time ? whereof many may be ſeen in the High-ways 
aſter Rain in the Month of May, very nimble and 
quick, that had not yet loſt their Shape of a Horſe- 

hair. 2 
Neither is the more ſulphureous Part capable 
of yielding Vegetables, being of too hot and pun- 
ent a nature, as the Dung of Animals that eject no 
"oy viz. the Volatiles, unleſs commixed or al- 
layed with ſome other Matter abounding with the 
other principles, or that it loſes its too fiery, de- 
ſtructive nature by being expoſed to the Sun and 
Air until it be evaporated ; then will it emit ſeve- 
ral Vegetables, the Growth of which will be ac- 
celcrated and brought forward by the aſſiſtance of 
Rain or other Water, which has in it a porrion.of 
tn1s 
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this Spirit of the World; and by the help of Wa- 
ter the Earth is qualified better tor its perſpiration. 
That this Subject is the very Eſſence of Vegetables, 
and that from it they receive their Subſtance, and 
not from Water only, is evident in ſuch places 
where Vegetables are not permitted to grow, and 
where it cannot vapour away, nor is exhaled by the 
Sun or Air, as under Buildings, Barns, Stables, 
Pidgeon-houſes, as I ſaid before, where it condenſes 
into Nitre or Saltpetre, the only fruitful Salt _ 
improperly called ſo;) not generated, as ſome fond- 
ly conceive, from any caſual moiſture, as Urine in 
Stables, Cc. though 'tis augmented and increaſed 
thereby ; but merely from the Spirit of the World. 
Lands therefore reſting from the Plough or Spade 
are much enriched only by the increaſe of this Sub- 
ject, and this is become an ordinary way of Im- 
provement ; witneſs our ſeveral Lays of natural and 
ſowed Grafles, which return ſuch profitable Crops 
of Corn on the firſt ſowing after they are broke up. 
This Eſſence is in all Aſhes, which otherways may 
be called the fixed Salt, cauſed, by calcination, as 
the Lye or Lee of Aſhes may be boiled till a Salt 
is found at the bottom of the Kettle or Copper; 
which indeed is the true Vegelable Salt, and is in 
all Lime, burnt Earth, or Clays, Ec. 

Common crude or ſingle Salt, if ſtrew'd on the 
Ground, is thought by ſome not to improve, but 
corrode and burn it; but they ſay, Lime betters it: 
yet they agree in this, that the coupling of theſe 
Male and Female Salts, makes a high improvement. 
Indeed, they do not produce a long Graſs for the 
Scythe, but for Paſture; and it will be ſo thick, ſhort. 
and ſweet, as to grow all Winter; nor are their 
higheſt Grounds parched 1n the hotteſt Summer, by 
reaſon of the Honeyſuckle-head which ſhades its 
Roots. And if the Sea or common Salt is too luſty 
and active in itſelf, the Lime has a more r=" 
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and gentle Salt; which being directly joined and 


mix'd with the other, is thereby invigorated, and 
becomes more powertul. 


CLAYS. 


PHE White Clay, as an Author obſerves, is 
L calld in many places ſoft Chalk; it will 
bring very good Corn, by being well ploughed and 
manured with fold and Dung-cart, or with black 
Sand or heathy Ground, or Turf from low 
Grounds, or Fern mixed and rotted with drift Sand. 
It will bear, after the Crop, is oft the Flanders Spurry, 
which is frequently ſown to fatten Cattle, and cauſe 
good ſtore of Milk; it is alſo a great fatner of Fowl, 
and will make them lay great ſtore of Eggs carly in 
the Year. This Soil, ſays he, will afterwards bring 
a good Crop of Lentils, and alſo good Dutch Clover. 

But notwithſtanding what he affirms, I know 
where they could never rightly obtain a full Crop 
of Clover in the Chalky Ground, which obliged them 
to ſow Trefoil; this indeed ſucceeds to their great 
profit for Sheep and Cows, when no other Graſs (as 
they know of) will grow to any purpoſe there, It 
frequently happens that the Chalky Grounds abound 


Toinghoe, about two miles from me, bear ſometimes 


eight loads of Wheat on an Acre, by their double Dreſ- 


ſings ; which of late has encouraged them to plough 
up the ſides of great Hills to come at the dryChalky 
Ground. Barley, Oats, and Peas, by this means 
will be vaſt Crops, eſpecially in a wet Summer, not 
inferiour to their rich, black Vale-Soils. But this 
Soil is not without ſome Inconveniences attending 
it; as that in the Winter by the Froſts it is apt to 
ſhoal, and by the Air blown, and by the Rain 
waſh'd away from the Roots of the Corn, ſo as to 
leave it naked, and thereby kills a great part wy 
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To prevent this, they rell it both forward and a- 


croſs the Stitches, or broad Lands, and likewiſc 


fold on it ſometimes after ſowing. 


The reddiſh Clays, and indeed all others, are beſt 
for Wheat; but the red Clay ia particular, will 


not anſwer in Lent-Grain, without the help of 


Chalk or Sand. 


A Perſon ordered his Servant to plough up the 
Wheat-ſtitch of this fort of Ground, in order to get 
it into a Tilth for Barley the next Spring, and ſaid 
he would dreſs it very well with Cart-dung. The 
Plowman's Anſwer was, that if he did fo, or double- 
dreſs it, the Ground would not recover it in ten 
years: for this Clay-ground will not admit of croſs 
Cropping, without the help of Chalk, which ſwectens 
it, and keeps it light; xx wa otherways it will be- 
come ſour and clotty, and bear nothing to the pur- 
poſe. But Gravels, Sands, and dry Chalks, if they 
are dreſs'd well, and got into a fine Tilth, will bear 
croſs Cropping, even every Year, without Chalk- 
ing, but better with. 

| Red or Nellow Clay. This Soil is commonly called 
the beſt Wheat-Land, and for Clover; but Lent- 
Grain and moſt other Graſs-Seeds do not proſper to 
any great account, except the Poland Oat, which I 
have been forced to reap oft ſuch Soil. Woad, they 
ſay, will bring valuable Crops on this ſort of Earth. 
'Turnivs will here grow to a great bigneſs. This 
fort of Ground is as much mended by gritty Sand, 
as Sand is by Clay. And where two as gs 
exchanged Soils with cach other, their barren Grounds 
were made quickly fertile, even from 1 J. an Acre 
to 40s. The firſt Year after thus mixing the Ground, 
they ſet Beans on two Plonghings, and had a very 
good Crop; directly on that, they fowed Turnips, 
and fed Sheep. Ia the next Spring following, they 
ploughed and ſowed Bulla mon, which is Peas and 
Oats, and brought a great Crop; ſince that, it has 
K borne 
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borne very good Wheat. Upon this ſort of Clay, 
Aſh, Oak, Beech, Pear-Tree, Apple- Tree, Cherry- 
Tree and Fir will grow proſperouſly, as will Wall- 
nuts and Beech on the Chalks. | 

This ſort of Ground is very apt to be ſour, and run 
with Twitch-Grafs ; therefore good Ploughings are 
beſt, eſpecially by turning it up in ſharp Bouts for 
the Froſt to ſhoal, and the Sun to mellow. On the 
claycy Loams, the former practice of ſowing naked 
Clover is much laid aſide, becaufe ſingle Clover is apt 
to give room to the Twitch-Graſs to grow among 
it; nor is it of itſelf ſo great a ſweetner to the Earth, 
as when mix'd and ſowed with Trefoil; then it is of 
more Potency to kill Weeds, by means of their 
great ſpreading. When the Dung is laid on in 
March or April, and the Weather will permit, plough 
It in not above three Inches deep; and when it begins 
to dry, give it another Ploughing an Inch or two 
deeper, which will mix the Dung or Manure laid 
upon it before the firſt Ploughing, and ſo make an 
extraordinary reduction of the ſtiffneſs of the Clay: 
after this, it may produce a great Crop of Turnips. 
Some commend this Soil for the planting it with 
Pear-ſtocks, and ſo let them grow in the manner of 


Coppice-Wood ; for that it will proſper ſo well, 


that at five or ſix Years end it may be cut for Fences, 
Stakes, Implements, and Fire-Wood. 


BEASTS. 


Os are reckon'd to pay about 4 J. a year 
clear profit by the Vale Graziers, either by 


ſuckling Calves for the Butchers, or by making But- 
ter and Cheeſe, or by fatting the Beaſt tor the 
Butcher. *Tis true, there have been ſome Cows that 
paid 5 J. or more; but one with another, this is the 
common computation : but certain it is, that no one 
knows what a Cow will pay, unleſs ſhe has her con- 
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ſtant bellyful or requiſite Meat. The Gentleman, 
in Mr. Bradley's monthly Book for May, ſays, that 
a Cow will give three Gallons of Milk a Day 
throughout the Year, provided you keep her chang» 
ed for a new milch'd one, when ſhe begins to fail, 
and then will return about 10 d. a day, in all 15 J. 
14 5. 2 d. a year. IJ agree with him, it may anſwer 
in ſome parts of England; but what muſt be the 
Diſcount in changing? J have otten experienced, that 
if I give 51. 10 5. for a Cow and a Calf; when ſhe 
is dry, 55 5. or 3/.1s a good price for her. So that 
ifa Cow was to be changed every ninety Days, 
there will be, I believe, a Draw-hack proportion- 
able to my Calculation of 4 or 5 /, a year: There- 
fore J rather agree with his Opponent's Account, 
which ammounts to 5 . a year; viz, a Cow for the 
firſt ninety days will yield three Gallons of Milk ; 
for ninety more, one Gallon ; for ninety more, ſcarce 
one quarter of a Gallon ; and for ninety more, ſhe 
is dry: Thus in a Year a Cow may yield 384 Gal- 
lons of Mill:, which wiil make two Hoglteads and 
2 half of Raw-Milk Cheeſe and a Hogſhead of 
Whey-Butter, beſides Whey for Swine; or elſe two 
Hogſheads of Butter, and one Hogſhead of Skim- 
Milk Cheeſe, beſides Whey as aforeſaid for drink to 
the People, and food for Swine ; by this account 
the profit of a Cow's Milk a year may be about 57. 
Then for making and ſelling Veal, I have ſuckled 
{ix Cows at a . and been engaged in the Me- 
thod ſeveral Vears, and could never ſind a Cow pay 
above 4 or 5 J. a year this way; for I reckon ſhe 
will ſuckle three Calves beſides her own, and what 
overplns happens in a year will only ſupply what 
ihe borrow'd from other Cows to help her in fatning 
the four Calves, I have alſo try'd what I could get 
by ſuckling Calves at 25. 6 d. per Week in the Sum- 
mer and 35. per Week in the Winter, for the Butcher; 
he finding the Calf; but found myſelf no better off than 
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rhe former way: for in this caſe he would buy in larger 
Calves than ordinary on purpoſe to have his penny- 
worths of Milk. Nor will this pay and defray in the 
dead of Winter in any of the foregoing caſes; tor then 
a Cow will nearly, it not quite, eat 200 of Upland- 
Meadow Hay in a Week, which, twenty-ſeven Miles 
diſtant from London, will ſell for 45. a hundred. 
But the caſe is alter'd in the Vales and Marſhes, 
whereby the coarſeneſs of their Hay, or the remote- 
neſs of their Market, they can't make ſo much any 
other way as by ſuckling; or where they come at 
Pry of Grains, which is a great breeder of Milk, 
ut cauſes a ſwift rot in a Cow, without a plenty of 
Hay with them. Malt-Duſt is a very good thing 
to promote Milk, and is beneficial where Grains 
can't be had; a double Buſhcl is generally fold for 
12 dJ. and is uſed thus: To one Cow give a double 
handful in a tub, pouring boiling Water on it, and 
ſo three times a day; this will make the Water in 
a little time like a ſtrong Wort, and will nouriſh 
much. Some Cows. wil! take it directly, others muſt 
be taſted to it before they will touch it; but when 
once taſted, they will devour it greedily. Raw 
Turnips, chopt or whole, is given by ſome ; others 
will boil them to math, and give them with Bran 
mix'd. 

Calves, the fiſt Weck, are allowed not their 
fill, bur afterwards as much as they will ſuck 
becauſe in the beginning they are apt to ſcour, if 
they have to much plenty ; and all the time we 
give them powder'd Chalk' in a Trough, be- 
ſides great pieces hung up by them to lick at plea- 
ſure, in order to whiten their Fleſh and make them 
ſuck, and keep them trom being laxative; and if 
then they ſhould ſcour (which hinders their fatt- 
ing) we give them ſome Syrup of Sloes mix'd with 
Flour, and put down their Throat by way of Cram, 
with a little Milk to waſh it down, Many eram 
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them beſides ſuckling, to make Milk go the further 
by mixing Wheat or Barley- flour with Milk, 
dipping the Crams in Milk when ”_ put em down 
their 'T hroat ; others make uſe of ground Madder 
others black Pepper in Urine, to cauſe a drought, 
that they may ſuck the more; and keep them in 
the dark, except when they ſuck, that they may be 


induced to ſleep more than ordinarily, which, with 


bleeding often, helps them to fat the ſooner. The 
Butchers, at the end of the firſt fortnight, cut a 
piece off the Tail; at the next fortnight's end, they 
bleed them in the Neck; at ſix Weeks they do the 
ſame, and ſo on every tortnight ; it whitens their 
Fleſh, and makes them fatter with leſs Milk. We 
give them Wheat-ſtraw twice a day on a Layer of 
Faggots to kcep them dry ; but in a. ns where 
it is not ſo plenty, they make holes in Planks that 
lic with a deſcent. . 


A Heifer will ſpring about three Months before 


the calves, but a ſeven Vear-old Cow only three 


Weeks ; io that to know if a Heifer is in Calf in 
that time, you may draw her Dugs, and if Milk or 
Corruption appears, ſhe is in Calf. The Country 
Maids commonly obſerve to dry a Cow of a Sunday- 
morning, and then ſhe will always calve in the day- 

time, as they ſay. | 
A Cow in middling caſe that is fed with Straw in 
the Winter, need not have Hay above a Month be- 
fore ſhe calves, for that the will give more Milk 
than if ſhe had it longer; becauſe the fatter the Cow, 
the leſs Milk; and yet if too poor, it is dangerous, 
Jeft, as we call it, ſhe falls in calving: and if the Sca- 
ſon will permit, it is beſt to let a Cow calve in the 
Field or Yard, that ſhe may have room; nor is it 
ſo proper to houſe her one night, if the Weather is 
good, becauſe the Calf will be apt to but the Bag, 
and ſo cauſe it to be ſnarl'd and hard: and there- 
fore we commonly hold the Calf in a Collar and String, 
| When 
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When a Cow is bulled, as ſoon as it can be done 


when ſhe comes home, throw a pail of Water on her 
Udder behind, and keep her up that night from an 
other, becauſe the will be apt to ride them, and ſo 
miſs her bulling. | 

It you would fat a Cow that calyed in the Spring- 


time, dry her about the 1oth of Auguſt, and then 


ſhe will go near to tat with the After-paſture. 
You may ler her take Bull, or not, it is of no great 
conſequence ; but ſuckling fatigues Cows more than 
ſuckling and milking, and is apt to hinder their 
bulling; but both impede their tatting. And if 
when a Cow is dried, her Udder gangrenes, as it of- 
ten happens, the only quick. cure 1s to cut off her 
Dugs, and immediatcly drive her about'; then, aſter 
ſhe has bled heartily, anoint them with Hog's 
Lard, and ſhe will do well: but this muſt only be 
done where the Cow is to be fatted directly on 
the ſane. 

Some Cows will continue in a good milking ſtate 
till ten years old; but after that, decline. 

As ſoon as ſhe has calved, throw a handful of Salt 
on each ſide of the Calf, which the Cow will ſwallow 
by licking ic; this will cauſe her to clean very ſpee- 
dily. I know a Farmer thar gives a cleanſing Drink 
ro the cow preſently atter Calving, as believing the 
Milk will not be right wholeſome without it. Others 
for cheapneſs ſake, give a horn of Stale to her, and 
a day or two aſter, another; this, they ſay, will 
keep the Garget out of her Bag. 


For a Cow that piſſes Blood. 


Take Oak, ſhave off the outer Bark, and hoil it 
in Spring-water till it be red; alſo Comfrey, Shep- 
herds-purſe, Plantain, Sage, green Hemp or Nettles 


of each a good Handſull; and boil them with the 


Bark, Ari it, and put a good Handful of Salt i 
ö of Sale i 
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the Water, alſo ſome Allum, Bole-Armoniac, Chalk, 
or the Powder of Sea-Coal. If your Beaſt is weak, 
give only a Quart, or ſcarce ſo much; but if ſtrong, 


more: once often ſerves, but twice will ſurely cure 


the Beaſt. Give it lukewarm. 

Ancther, Toaſt a piece of Bread, and cover it 
well with Tar, and give it. It's occafion'd, ſome 
ſay, by their brouzing on Oak-leaves, c. A Frog 
put down a Cows throat, and ſhe immediately drove 
into Water, will directly piſs clear. It's a pre- 
ſent Cure. | 


For the Blain in Cows, 
When firſt taken, they will ſtare and foam, with 


Neck, which will keep her alive twenty-four Hours: 
then take a Handful of Salt in about a pint of Wa- 
ter, and give it her, then directly ram a whole Egg 
down her Throat. Sometimes they have ir behind 
under their Tail, when a Bliſter will appear; this 
is cured by running a Hand down her Fundament 


the Blain within. If not diſcovered preſently, it 
kills them in half an hour ſometimes. 


to the piſſing of Blood. 


Take a piece of Iron, heat ir hot in the Fire, and 
put it into two Quarts of Milk ; after let the Milk 
00], and give it the Beaſt blood-warm, and it will 
ind up the bloody Iſſue after two or three times 
giving. 


For a Co that flrains in Calving==== whey their Calf- 


haulm, Udder, or Bag will come down and ſwell, 


as much as a blown Bladder. 


Take new Milk, and ſtrew thercon Linſeed bruiſe 
to Powder, or Chalk, or Pepper, but Linſeed is 
| beſt ; 
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their Tongues out of their Mouths ; then immedi- 
ately prick her in the Noſe, or blood her in the 
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or the black or red Water in Cows, a Diſtemper next 
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beſt; put it up with your Hand, and let her hinder 
parts ſtand higher for two or three days than her 
tore- part. ; 


For a Cow, who by lying on the Earth, and to ſoon drink- 
ing cold Water after Calving, her Calf=haul: 
ſwells and lies over the Neck of the Bladder, ſtoppiug 
the Urine that ſhe canuot ſtale, or ſtaud on her feet. 


Take two Sacks or a Window cloath, put it un- 
der her body, faſten a Rope to it, and put it over 
the Beam of the Barn, and draw her up that ſhe 
cannot touch the Ground with her Feet; then let a 
Woman anoint her Hand, and work the Calf's- haulm 
from the Bladder, that the Water may bave a paſ- 
ſage. Give her warm bedding, warm drinks, and 
warm cloths. 


For a Cow that cannot glean. 


Take Germander and Pennyroyal, boil them in a 
quart of Ale, then ſtrain it, and pur therein a little 
Saffron, and give it her to drink, and it will bring 
it away in two or three days. Others will give 
two Ounces of Flower of Brimſtone in a quart of 
new Milk warm. 

Jo feed Calves whilſt they ſuck. 


Put into a Trough Barley-mecal, and it will whi- 
ten and fat. Some give them Oats in 'Troughs all 
the time of rheir ſuckling. ; and the night before they 
have them to Market, cut off a piece of the Tail, 
and tie it up with a Shoemaker's End, and when at 
Market will give them a Cram or two of Flower 
mix'd with Clarret, to keep them ſrom ſcouring. 


To cure Swellings, or Snarl d Bags of Cows. 


Take Rue and Adder's- Tongue, ftamp them to- 
gether, and {ſqueeze out the ny this mix with a 
pound of freſh Butter from the Churn without Salt, 
and make into an Ointment. This is a moſt excel- 


lent Receipt, as I have often Experienced. 
Another 
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Another Receipt to make a Cow glean. | 


Take a large Handfull of Pe nnyroyal, and boil it 
1 n 2 
in three 3 of Ale, then ſtrain it, and put one 
Treacle into it, and let it juſt boil; take 
it off and put an halfpenny-worth of Flower of 
Brimſtone to it, and ſo give it in a Horn to the Cow. 
Some, inſtead of Pennyroyal, put in Southern-wood. 
Horſas. Our Farmers hereabouts commonly go to 


Tame-Fair on Michaelmas=day; and buy the year- 


ling Colts for about two Guineas a- piece, which 
they turn into their Latter-Math for that Winter, 
and give them ſome Hay; two are beſt, for their 
Company's ſake: and the next Spring about the be- 


ginning of May, put them into the Vale about A4y- 


lesbury, for a Shilling or Kighteen-pence a Week, 
and ſo raiſe fine Horſes at a cheap Rate. And as 
to their Management and cure of Diſeaſes, I think 
Gibſon's Diſpenſatory, and his other Books, are the 
beſt that eyer came out on that Subject. I ſhall 
therefore only take notice, that tor the Farcy, 
what I mention alſo for Shcep, is a moſt excellent 

eceipt. 8 | | 

Steep the Regulus of Antimony in Ale, with a 
little of the Spice called Grains of Paradiſe, and a 
little Sugar; of which give a Horſe about half a pint 
at a time, two or three times, with a day or two's 
intermiſſion between each time. 

| Swine are generally of two ſorts, the ſmall wild 
Black, China, or Weft-India Breed, and the great 
Leicefterſhire. Between theſe are alſo ſeveral Sorts and 
mixtures. The firſt indeed makes delicate ſweet 


Pork or Bacon, alſo pickled is moſt dainty Food: 
Pork in about three Weeks, and for 


they fatten for 


acon in proportion; and I have known them to 
weigh near twenty Stone when killed for Bacon. 
The great Sort will ſometimes weigh fifty Stone. I 
give mine Antimony in Powder, as much to each as will 
ſie on a Shilling, two or three times a Week, in — 
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Waſh or among Peas, which gives them a Stomach, 


and preſerves them from the Garget and Meaſ- 


ling. 

Sheep arc the moſt neceſſary and beneficial of all 
other Beaſts upon a Farm, and where they are not 
kept, a Tenant's Deſtiny may eaſily. be read. The 
Rott in Sheep is the greateſt Misfortune belonging 
to them. It is cauſed by too much Moiſture, by 
Water and Snows, which by their weight and diſſo- 
lation mix and waſh the Graſs in with the Earth, and 
ſo cauſe a Froth or. Scum, which the Sheep thro” 
hunger and novelty greedily devour to their de- 
ſtruction ; it is alſo occaſion'd in the Spring or Sum- 
mer by a Putrefaction in the Air and Graſs, eſpe- 
cially in the Vales and Marſhes, and is known often 
times by the Cobwebs on the Ground and Hedges, 
which hold a wet or moiſture and is of a poiſon- 
ous nature; therefore the Farmers, particularly in 
the Vale, don't unfold them till nine in the Morning, 
that the Sun may dry them and the Graſs. They 
are alſo killed by means of a Red Water or Serum 
that 1s occaſioned by too much Moiſture, and ſome- 
times die by eating thc Glow- worm, or Canker-worm, 
as ſome call them. | : 

To prevent then the Rot or Red Water, fome 
even at Midſummer will give them Straw or Hay; 
which has ſaved many a one, when others about them 
have died, that did not cat dry Meat. A Gentle- 
man near me bought a parcel of the large Oxfordſhire 
Pole-Sheep ; ſeveral of them dying of the Red- Wa- 
ter, the Shepherd gave the reſt Hay in the Fold, 
and ſaved them. Rotten Shee will, in the begin- 


ning of the Rot, fatten ſooner than ſound ones; and 
the way to know them in the Market, (which they 
are generally brought to, ſo ſoon as diſcovered) is 
to feel the Cod of the Weather, and if there is on it 
a dry wax or Scruf, he is rotten ; but if moiſt and 
wet, he is ſound. And fo the Ewe will be axe 
| er 
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her Legs. Alſo the if innermoſt part of the 
White of the Eye has ſtreaks of red, it is a ſign of 
Soundneſs; but this is often forced, by putting be- 
fore-hand Pepper into the Eye, which will fret it 
| into a redneſs. Alſo the Gums and Mouth of a 
| rotten Sheep will be white. bonds alias 


To prevent and cure. a rotten Sheep that is not 
too far goue. . 


2 

> 

Take Bay-Salt and ſtamp it well, and after the 
| Sheep has 24 a day or two on clean dry Oats, put 

, ſome of it amongſt them, and after that a great- 
a er quantity, till ſuch time as they begin to diſtaſte 
- it ; then give them elean Oats a day or two, and 
- after that ſerve them with Salt as before. This 
n courſe being followed until their Eyes have recover'd 

t their natural Colour, they will be eee, cured. 
— This meat ſhould be given them in wooden Tronghs 
n in Barns, and their Dung and Stale will anſwer the 
>, greateſt part of your expence zbut if you have not that 

y convenience, it may be given them in the open Air, 
m 


For the Skit or Looſeneſs iu Sheep, 


Take Salt, Allum or Chalk, and give it in ſmall 
Drink or Water, and it will knit and help them 
ne preſently. x | 5 


5 Another Receipt to cure and prevent the Rot in Sheep. 


3 Take the Regulus of Antimony, ſold at the Chy- 
miſts or Apothecarys, and ſteep it in Ale, with a 
little of the Spice called Grains of Paradiſe, and a 
10 little Sugar; give it two or three times with a day 
' or two's intermiſſion between each time. To a Sheep 
give about two or three Ounces at a time. This muſt 
8 be done in time, before the Liver is too much knots 
uy ted, and that may be partly known by killing one or 
two, by which a judgment may be made of the reſt. 
4 But as the Proverb ſays, The ob/tinate Man LG 
8 wants woe; ſo I have known ſeveral loſt their Flocks 
by their Indolence, and kept them on in hopes of 
L 3 — an 
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their knitting; and recovering by the Alteration of 
Weather, when they might have diſpoſed of them 
early, and loſt but little by them: Therefore I doubt 
not. but theſe Receipts will be of ſingular uſe when 

ublickly known, in being a means to prevent this 
los and trouble. For this Regulus of Antimony is 
a univerſal Remedy for moſt diſeaſes in Men and 
Beaſts. It is a Chymical 1 Eg made with 
crude Antimony, Nitre and Tartar, and corrected 
by the Spice and Sugar. It alſo cures the Farcy in 
Horſes, as aforeſaid. Every Apothecary can give 
further information of theſe moſt excellent Ingre- 
dients. The larger the Sheep, the leſs power the 
Rot has; for the ſmaller ones are ſooner overcome 
by it. In our Chiltern Hilly Country, the Weſtern 

White-faced Sheep prove the beſt of any, becauſe 
they come off a ſound Lay of Ground, from the 
great Commons or Downs of Wiliſbire, &c. But I 
knew a Gentleman by me, that ſent down to the re- 
moteſt parts of Waks tor a Flock of hardy ſound 
Sheep, as indeed generally the Welch are; and the 
conſequence was this: they being kept on Mount- 


. rains, 'and at their tull range in open places, when 


they were brought into Encloſures, (notwithſtand- 
ing they had a careful Shepherd) ran tome one way 
and ſome another, till a pretty many were loſt, The 
Gentleman on this rold the Sheqherd, he ſhould pay for 
them all, which ſo affrigted him, that he runaway too. 
The long looſe-wool'd Sheep are not ſo good as the 
Weſtern cloſe curl'd-wool ones arc, becauſe the farit 
atter they are wetted, are ſometimes a Week before 
they dry, to their great prejudice ; nor are they of 
ſo hardy a nature. It is a common way for the Vale- 
men, when they find the Rot has 8 in their 


Flocks, to pay the Chiltern- men for letting them 


feed on their Commons a tew Months, in order to 
knit and recover them, which indeed often happens 
by the change ofthe Air and Ground; but even where 
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the Commons are not ſtinted or limited to a certain- 
ty, the reſt have brought their Action oe at leaſt 
«oe 5 againſt the culpable, for their inva- 
ding their Right of Common, by ſurcharging the 
Common with theſe ſort of Sheep; ſo that their 
Cure by theſe Means is now generally hinder'd all 
over the Nation; which, I preſume, will make theſe 
Receipts the more acceptable, My good Friend 
and Neighbour, Mr. Timothy Garret, bought ſome 
Weſtern Lambs, about Alhallontide, and turn'd them 
into his Orchard, where they grazed till the Snow 
fell, when they lay ſcratching after the Graſs, and 
would not eat Hay; by this he loſt the biggeſt part 
of them: And ſince, he takes them into his Yard, 
and gives them Hay or Straw, ſo that they cannot 
come at any Graſs, they live and do very well, 

A rotten Sheep, .he ſays, he has ſeveral times ſeen 
die with plaiſes in their Liver and Head; this Plaiſe 
js a live Worm about the breadth of one's Finger- 
nail, and feeds and preys on theſe parts. Another 
Remark is this; at Hudnal, a Farmer had a Wether 
Sheep took with a giddineſs, which increaſed fo, 
that it could not ſtand ; on this, the Farmer ſold ir 
tor a Ty r to a poor Man, who immediate- 
ly knock'd off that Horn that lay next the Ground, 
and there appeared a ſmall Bladder like that of a 
Fiſh, which he took out, and put a little Wool in the 
place dip'd in Tar, and ſew'd it up. This Sheep did 
well, and was fold afterwards for nine Shillings. 

This, as well as the firſt caſe, undoubtedly was 
occaſion'd by the corruption of the Blood in the An- 
imal, which my Remedies before mention'd dire&- 
ly ſtrike at, by warming, drying, and altering the 
whole Maſs of Blood; and therefore if given in 
time, by conſequence will prevent and cure theſe 
and the like diſaſters. 8 


Another 
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Another Receipt to prevent the Rot in Sheep, 

Take a Peck or better of Malt, and maſh it as 
though you would brew it into Beer or Ale, and 
make eleven or twelve Gallons of Liquor ; then boil 
in this Liquor a good quantity of Herbs called Shep- 
herd's-Purſe, and Comtrey, Sage, Plantain, Penny- 
royal, Wormwood and Bloodwart, of each a good 
quantity, and boil them in the faid Liquor very well, 
then ſtrain them forth, and put a little Yeaſt there- 
in; after that, pur a Peck of Salt, and tun and put 
it up in a Veſſel, then give it your Sheep in wet Wea- 
ther after April comes in, ſeven or eight Spoonfuls 
a-piece, once every Week, if the Weather be wet; 
if it be dry, you need not ſo often: and thus continue 
till May and after, as you ſee cauſe, according to 
the dryneſs or wetneſs of the Weather. Give them 
now and then a lick of Tar mix'd with Herb de Grace 
chopped, and it will cleanſe the Bowels of much 
Corruption, and be healthful to the Blood. 

OtjeFion. It is ſaid, that ſuch Cover for Sheep in 
the Fold, as is before mentioned, will be too hot 
for them, as they are naturally a Bcaſt the beſt arm'd 
againſt Cold, and that it has been fatal to ſeveral, on 
account of the ſevere Weather that they are expo- 
ſed to, out of the Fold, and when the Folding is 
over for the Winter in February and March, 

To this anſwer, That too much Cover may be as 
bad or worſe than too little; but as the Vale-Farm- 
ers in ſome places lay ſome long furzen Faggots juſt 
within the Fold, and againſt the windy quarter, I think 
ir may do well, A great Farmer by me is going todraw 

alt his Fold-Hurdles with 5 to break off 
the Winds this Winter from the Sheep in Fold. 


Tame RaBBirts. 


Ame Rabbits are great Improvers of a Farm 

by their Dung, which is ſold here for Six- 
pence a ſingle Buſhel trod in, and is chiefly uſed to 
. | harrow 
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harrow in with Barley and Graſs-Sceds. They are 
more profit by far in Hutches than in Pits. 'T heir 
Seaſon is from Chriſtmas to Whitſuntide, and when 
their Skins are clear without Spots, a ſingle one is 


worth 44. or 6 d. The main Art of keeping theſe 


Creatures, is to preſerve them from Tunning, or be- 
ing Pot- belly d; and therefore when fed with raw 
Grains, Hay muſt be always given with them, in 
the little Apartment of the Hutch, to dry up the 
moiſture of the Grains; and when fed with Bran, 
or other dry Meat, Greens muſt be givea to anfwer 
their drowth. Commonly we keep the young ones 
with the Doe two Months, and at five Weeks end 
let her take Buck, that the former Brood may go off 
before ſhe kits about a Week. Pollard mix d with 
Grains, or made into Paſte with Water, and given 
three times a day, is very excellent Food for them. 
Ground Malt helps to recover the young ones when 
iſo juſt broke, is very good, If a 
convenient place can be had to let young ones run 
in cover, or out at pleaſure, they will thrive with 
leſs meat. They mightily love to brouze on Pea-ſtraw 
or green Furze, If Bran is given alone, it ſhould 


be long Bran; but to mix with Grains, it ſhould be 


ſhort Bran or Pollard. I never try'd it yet but am 
of aps that - French Wheat muſt be fatning 

for the young ones: and when they are ſo, 
they ſell beſt to the Higler at ſix or eight Weeks 
old. A Doe goes thirty-one days; and generally 
one time with another, bring fix, which indeed is 
enough for any one Doe to bring up and far. 'The 
beſt time to fave young ones Breeders, is in March; 


and then with good meat, clean uſage, and cloſe 


attendance, they will take buck about Ahallontide, 


and fo enter the Seaſon with the fale of their firſt 


Litter. A Doe is reckon'd to pay 10 5. a year clear, 
and that her Dung will pay for Grains. Some there 
are that have gelt the Bucks, in order to 3 

larger 
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larger and ſweeter ; but as I yet never experienc'd 


the ſucceſs, I can write no further of it. The ſweet- 


neſs and good reliſh of their Fleſh, undoubtedly is 
a very deſirable thing, and then, they are cer- 
tainly more wholeſome; and this, in my opinion, 
is to be obtained, firſt, by ſuch Food as will oc- 


caſion it; as good Oats, Barley, Pollard, and freſh 


hearty Grains, Greens, and Hay: Secondly, by 
keeping their Hutcheſs thorough clean, and carry- 
ing 7 their Dung to ſome diſtance. And, third- 
ly, by keeping them in a wholeſome ſweet Air. For 
all living Creatures muſt ſubſiſt by Air, and be bet- 
ter or worſe affected by it, as it is good or bad; ac- 
cording to the Obſervation of a Gentleman, who 
ſaid; he never cat fo ſweet a one in London, as he 
did here ; becauſe, as he faid, the Hutches there 
ſtanding in cloſe places, and in a grofs Air, is apt 
to taint their Fleſh, LETS 411. 
The common way of killing them by ſtri 


king them 


behind the Ears only, is not ſo well, by reaſon of 


the great quantity of Blood that ſettles in the Neck; 
which by the new practice 1s moſtly prevented; As 
ſoon as they are ſtruck with the Hand under the 
Ears, then immediately jobb a Penn- knife into the 
Throat, and give it a launce towards the Jaws; this 
will let out the Blood till they become white. 
Another way is to kill them as they do a Turkey 
by ſlitting with a Penn-knife the Palate of the Mouth: 
This is reckon'd the moſt cleanly way of all. 


PITIGEEONS. 


IGEONS have ſeveral Natures and Namcs. 
1 The Tame or Houſe-Pigeons are called Barbels, 
Jacks, Crappers, Carriers, Runts, Horſemen, Tumb- 
lers, and Great Reds. The Barbel has a red Eye, 


a ſhort Tail, and a Bill like a Bullfinch. The ſmall 


Jack-Pigeon is a good Breeder, and hardy; has a 
turn'd Crown. The Crappers are valuable for 1 
2 | We o 
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well. The Carriers for their ſwift return home, 
if carried to a diſtance. The Horſeman- Pigeon is 
ſomething of the Carrier's nature. The Tumblers 
for their pleaſant agility in the Air. The Runts for 
their good breeding and bringing up their young 
ones. The Great Red for their largeneſs. The Turn- 
Tails, for their turning them up almoſt ro their Back. 
And the Black-Head is a white Pigeon with a black 
Head. Several of theſe are often preferred for their 
Beauty, but the moſt common are the Runts. Gene- 
rally in about half a year's time the young ones may be 
ay by putting a Cock and a Hen intoa ſmall Coop- 

utch, where ſometimes in an hour or two, and ſome- 
times not under a day, two or three, they will pair, 
which is known by their 12 and cooing; the 
Cock's calling the Ho and the Hen ſpreading her- 
ſelf before him. They breed almoſt all the Year, 
except Moulting-time. It's common to croſs-match 
them, and they'll breed the better ; and ſhould be 
fed all the Year, except Seed-time and Harveſt. 
The former holds about a Month, and the latter 
three, even to Aballontide. Some always give them 
meat throughout the Year, becauſe, ſay they, before 
they*ll be forced out to get their living abroad, they'll 
ſtarve ſome of their young ones. Others, as Farm- 
ers, will give them no meat all the Year. "Theſe 
Calculations are for the Country, where meat is 
plentiful at thoſe two Seafons ; and at others, at the 
Barn-doors. Forty pair is reckon'd to make about 
twenty ſingle Buſhels of Dung a year, and is here 
ſold for 10 d. the fingle Buſhel heaped. It is ſaid, 
this number well look'd after, will maintain a ſingle 
Man. A Garret or Room about twelve by twenty 
feet will contain that number; too much room hin- 
ders their increaſe, as well as too little. They com- 
monly hatch within the three Weeks, lay generally 
two Eggs, and about three Weeks after hatching, 
the are fit for Market. oo. number will cat 2 oo | 
e 
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ſhel of Peas or Tares in a Week, beſides half a Peck 


of Hempſeed, which fattens the young ones very 
much, and is made uſe of by the Higlers to cram 
them on the Road in their way to London ; where, 
at the Seed-ſhops, it is often ſold for half a Crown 
the Buſhel. They ſhould have conſtantly ſeveral 
little Bins by them, to let our their meat gradually 
into a lower Trough, as they conſume it, which is 
a means to keep them from itraying ; this with. freſh 
Water and Gravel, will keep them at home, without 
the Salt- cat and other contrivances. Indeed ſome 
 Cummin=-Secd is eſteem'd very good for its Scent 
to be kept conſtantly in the Pigeon-houſe. An old 
Pair of Pidgeons may be brought from another place, 
and will ſeldom return, if they are kept in til they 


| breed. | 


Hepcins. 


N wet Grounds, the Aquaticks are beſt to plant 
for Hedges, either by Roots or Truncheons, as 
the Alders, Arbeles, Willows, ſollars, Black Pop- 
lar, and others; but in dry Grounds the Whitc- 
Thorn and Sallow make the beft of Hedges; rhe 
Sallow to be planted juſt within ſide, and the White- 
Thorn without : by this means when ir is at its ma- 
turity, you may cut the Sallow twice to the White- 
'Thorn's once. And here we commonly make our 
Hedges once in nine Years, when Wheat or Barley 
is ſown in the fame Field. Sallow will grow from 
the very Stakes: but Setts planted with good Roots 
will come quickeſt. In cafe you make an entire new 
Hedge, throw up a Bank by making a Ditch ; let 
this Bank be ſomewhat hollow in the middle, then 
in the Spring-time, cover the Roots of the White- 
Thorn well with Mould, and make holes with a 
Crow or other thing, and ſtick in mr > or 
Pieces 
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pieces of Sollar about two foot long ſlopewiſe, with 
a ſloping cut on the top, that the Rain may the 
better deſcend to the botrom; and put ſome Horſe- 
litter in the middle of the Bank to keep the Sun 
and Air from drying the Sets, The Sheep and o- 
ther Cattle are apt to damage the Sollar, be it old 
or young; the one by debarking, and the other by 
cropping the Tops. To prevent this, rake Cow- 
dung, mix it with Water in a Pail, and with a new 
Broom throw it on thick, Or take Lime, and ſerve 
it ſo; or take Dirt and rub the Sollars well with it 
and if waſh'd of by the Rains, renew it, Others 
will make make an Hedge with all Beechen Setts, 
eſpecially on the chalky Grounds, which they pull 
out of the Woods, about two feet long ; but then 
the Heads muſt not be cut off, as the White-Thorn 
or Sollar is; for then they won't grow. There is 


one Objection againſt this latter; viz. That it will 


quickly after making, riſe and become hollow; but 
this with care may be ſupply'd: and indeed, there 
is encouragement from this Plant ſo to do; becauſe 
it will return much Wood, as being of the Trees 
kind. I planted one about fourteen years ago, with 
Cherry- Trees in the ſame Hedge, at conſiderable 
diſtance, ſeveral of which I have ſince budded ; and 
both Them and the Hedge, for forty Pole, thrive 


to admiration. Nor will Cattle cat this ſort of 


Hedge fo ſoon as they will Sollar or Aſh, J am this 
Winter, 1731, going to do the like on the ſame 
ſepgth of Ground, by taking in a piece of common 
Field-Land ; in order to which, I run a long the 
Plough, and throw'd up three or faur Thoroughs, 
by which the Ditch and Bank is half made at a very 
ſmall expence. The Horn-Beam or Horn- Beech, is 
ſaid to make the fineſt Hedge; but about us, we 


chiefly make uſe of the White- Thorn, Sollar, and 


Beech, and reject the Aſh, Hazle, and ſame other 
Orts, | | 
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O Plant a Fruit-Tree, as a Standard, or a- 

gainſt a Wall or Eſpalier, there are diver- 
ſity of ways preſcribed by ſeveral Authors: But as 
J am very ſenſible there are ſome groſs Errors inſert» 
ed in ſome of their Books, as well as ſome very uſe- 
ful Rules in others, I therefore ſhall be very wary 
in e this Subject. And as my talent lies 
chicfly in Field-Planting, Iwill be the more particular 
in writing of this moſt ufeful Science; becauſe a miſ- 
take in the beginning, proves often fatal, and is not 
fo eaſily rectify d afterwards, without great and too 
dangerous violences. From hence proceeded that 
grand Diſcouragement that has ſo much prevailed 


over this Nation in general, and is chiefly the Cauſe 


of the great Scarcity we arc at this time under for 
want ot more Plantations of Fruit-Trees, and eſ- 

clally Apples and Pcars. And as Examples are 

yond Precepts, and the [greateſt encouragers or 
diſcouragers of Arts and Sciences; ſo in this of 
8 it has its peculiar tendency for the better 
or worſe : but I think at preſent moſt of the latter. 
And here I have made many obſervations in my 
Travels with a concern'd view of whole Plantations 
{et top deep, which by conſequence not only diſ- 
appointed its Owner of his hopes and profit, but al- 


ſo proved a forbidding Article to the Neighbour- 


hood not to plant, leſt it ſhould be as fatal as it was 
to Mr. Such-a-one. And, indeed, to ſay the truth, 
there is no miſtake more common than this of Plant- 
ing Fruit Trees too deep; and yet nothing is more 
deſtructive to them, eſpecially in ſome Grounds too 
much ſubject to wet and moiſture, nor tends more to 
keep Trees in a fickly, unthriving condition, and 
conſequently from bearing either much or good 
Fruit. A Gentleman near me, by purchaſe came to 
a large Apple-Orchard that had been planted ſome 

| Bo years 
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years, The Trees were great ones, but return d 
little Fruit; this provok'd him to enquire the Cauſe, 
and found it to be deep Planting at the firſt; for 
the Man dug ſometimes Breaſt-deep before he could 
diſcover a Root, and the Soil, after a Spit-decp, 
was red Clay on a high Ground. In the room of 
theſe Trees, he has-planted young ones, but after a 
different Mode. I muſt own, where the Soil is na- 
turally exceeding dry, and lies on a declivity, that 
will quickly carry off the Winter wets, the fault 


may be leſs dangerous: but except there be a ſuffi- 


cient depth of natural good Earth above the Rock, 
Gravel, or Clay, the Evil complain'd of, will there 
quickly diſcover itſelf, after four or five Years ; 
when the Roots of the Tree will be ſtarved by a 
hungry Gravel, Sand, Chalk, Rock, Clay, or what» 
ſoever the bottom be, thar. lics to near the Surface. 
On all accounts therefore, it is much the better and 
ſafer way to plant high, provided care be but taken 
the firſt and ſecond Year to keep the Roots tolerably 
cool and moiſt, yet not to ſubje& them to too much 
Wet in Winter ; for Summer Wet never hurts them. 


Of Planting Standard- Trees. 


Various are the ways uſed both by Gardeners, and 
my neighbouring Farmers, in Planting Standard 
Fruit- Trees. And that the Reader may judge which 
is the beſt, I ſhall here ſer down ſome, I think, of the 
worſt Mechods as well as the beſt, I know of. There 
are ſome that directly dig up the Mould, and make 
2 hole; in the bottom of which they plant the 
'Tree, and fo cover it up, by throwing juſt the ſame 
Mould in again, and leaving it. Others thinkin 
themſelves more careful, will drive in one Stake, — 
wythe it about the Tree. This is a ſad way indeed, 
and muſt end in the Trees deſtruction; for altho' it 
may live, and grow in Wood and Fruit ſome Vears, 

yet 
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yet it can never anſwer to advantage either in the one 
or the other. And a caſe ſomething of this nature 
was acted by a Lord of a Manner, in which lay a 
fine high Common; he being deſirous to improve it, 
tranſplanted a conſiderable number of young Tim» 
ber- Trees out of the Woods; The Soil was a hur- 
lock chalky Rock, about four or ſix Inches below 
the Surface, between which and the Top, he plant- 
ed his Trees; nor could I perceive any Mould a- 
bout them above the common level: and, not with- 
ſtanding he was at a great expence, for a Cart, Horſe 
and Man to water them during the firſt Summer, yet 
afterwards they dwindled, and did not anſwer. 
Now, by this Miſtake he loſt his Trees, the great 
charges of watering them for a long time, and ſo much 
precious time, which would (if rightly made uſe ot) 
0 have gone a conſiderable way in their Growth. 
Therefore, happy is he who by others harms learns to 
beware. The true caſe then of this matter, as I take 


9 it, ſtands thus: Inſtead of Planting tall, large-body'd 
wh 'Trecs on ſo high and naked a Situation and ſhallow 
5 Soil, Iwould have * a more young, {lender and ſhort- 
*y er Tree, in the following manner; viz. Pare as thin a 
1 Turf off as poſſible, then take up all the Mould, even 


to the Chalk or Hurlock ; this done, put the Turt 
upon the ſame, the Graſs downwards, ſpread a lite 
tle Mould on the ſame, on which plant the Tree, 
and cover it with the reſt of the Mould. Upon this 
again ſpread a good parcel of Fern- litter, or other, 
ſuch ſtuff; then put two, three, or more Wheel- 
barrows of Virgin or other Mould, about fix or 
eight Inches thick, in the form of a Baſon, about 
three or four feet over, as your Root is more or leſs 
large. The next thing is to ſecure the Tree againſt 
the furious Winds, the Bite of Sheep, and the Rub 
of them or larger Cattle; and that is done by dri- 
ving two large Stakes oppoſite to each other, ſo 
that cach may be about three or four foot above the 
: Ground 
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Ground, and about four or ſix Inches from the Bo- 
dy of the Tree on each ſide. Then nail four Croſs- 
Bars to the Stakes againſt one another, two at top, 
and two towards the bottom, ſtuffing Graſs, Hay, 
Straw or Fern, between the body of the Tree and 
the Croſs-Bars, to keep it from galling; then take 
black or white Thorn-Buſhes, and draw them thick 
between the Croſs- Bars, from the top of them and 
higher, down to the bottom; always remembring to 
make uſe of thoſe Stakes that are thicker than the 
body of the Tree, that there may be a ſufficient hol- 
low, between the Tree and the Croſs- Bars; and to 
keep the Tree more firm, wythe it to them. When 
this 1s done, there remains bur one thing more to 
compleat the Planting of a Tree, and this is ſo per- 
fectly neceſſary, as not to be omitted: With a Spade 


firſt give a circular cut about the Baſon-heap of 
Mould ; then fix or eight Inches back from that, 


ive another circular cut, and turn up all the Turf, 
Fetcing it lie with the Graſs- part downwards, ſlope- 
wiſe and joining the ſaid Baſon-heap: by this, there 
will be a round Gutter, which at all times is ready 
to receive and make a lodgement of all Rains that 


ſhall fall, and will ſufficiently ſupply the fibrous 


Shoots with Moiſture, as they gradually proceed 


from the Maſter-root. And here ends the Planta- 


tion of a Tree for the firſt time; but then is it not 
wholly done with: For either in the third, fourth, 
or fifth Year afterwards, as the young Shoots puſh 
more or leſs forward through the ſaid Gutter, which 
is beſt known by the Growth of the Head of the 
Tree; you are to make ſuch another Gutter as is 
before mention'd, to meet and Water the ſucceeding 
fibrous Roots; and ſo renew the ſame, as time and 


judgment will beſt inform you. Now, let us con- 


ſider here the Benefits which accrue by this Method 
of Common or Field-Planting: Firſt, then, by the 
Turf and Mould which is placed under the Tree, 
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the Roots arc hinder'd,for a confiderable time, having 
to do with the Hurlock or Chalk Soil. Secondly, 
They are hereby encouraged to grow ſpreading and 


quick, by means of the toughneis of the Turf, and 


the fertile Salts which are in the ſame. Thirdly, 
The Fern or Straw, — ur placed between the two 
Moulds, becomes a Watering- pot to the Root, and 
by the help of the upper Mould, laid in a Baſon- 
form, ſhelters and ſhades the ſame both from the 
Sun's and Air's too violent Influences. Laſtly, 
The great Charge of Man, Horſe, and Cart is pre- 
vented, and the Tree ſecured with a trifling Coſt 
from all ſorts of Cattle. 


Another way, 
As practiſed by a Nobleman's Gardener, on a 


pretty deep Loam, under which was a red Clay, is 


this: Firſt, he cuts a Circle with the Spade, of a- 
bout three feet diameter, more or leſs, accord- 


ing to the largeneſs of the Root; then he cutts 


and takes off the Turfin ſeveral pieces, and lays it by 
itſclf; then he takes 4 all the next Mould forabout a 
Spit deep, and lays that by itſelf, and ſo the next 
Mould which is worſer, he ſerves the ſame; in the 
place of which laſt, he puts the Turf-Graſs downwards, 
then about half of the beſt Mould he ſpreads over it, 
on which he plants his Tree, and covers its Roots 


with the reſt. This again he lays all over with 


Wheat ſtraw, and with the reſt of the Mould, and 
two or three Barrows of ſome other in a Baſon-like 
manner, makes a Trench round the ſame, ſtaking 
and buſhing it up, as before mentioned. 


Another way. 
Is what I have done amongſt others; and that is, 


Planting a Tree upon the common Graſs Surface or 
| Level, 


Level, without any manner of breaking the Ground, 
eſpecially where it is of a wet nature; and upon the 
Roots put two, three or four Barrows of Virgin- 
Mould, and Fern and Straw between the ſame, in a 
hollow faſhion, with a Trench round it, and ſo 
ſtake and buſh up. This way I have found to an- 
ſwer extreme well, as to tranſplanted large Cherry, 
Pear and Walnut-T recs. But here, I muſt — 
that the hardneſs of the Turf does not give the Roots 
leave to run ſo faſt at firſt, as others do that are 

lanted in looſe Mould, ſo that they will be longer 
3 get hold of the Ground; but when they 


% 


have, they generally run faſter than others, and, in- 
deed, nad the largeſt Trees of all others: for to 
ſay. the truth, upon a due * Obſervation, the biggeſt 
and beſt Trees are found to be thoſe that lie higheſt 
with their Roots in the Ground, as is their Fruit; 
as I ſhall hereafter explain. T he Reaſons of this, 
I preſume, may be owing to the Graſs-Ground, that 
naturally attracts and draws the Roots into it; 
which top Earth being full of the beſt nitrous and fa- 
line. Qualities, and more expoſed to the Sun, Air 
and Rain, give an extraordinary advantage to the 
quick Growth of Trees, in time, even beyond thoſe 
which are more hid and covercd in their Roots from 
thoſe benefits, But I don't find that an Apple- Tree, 
and ſome other ſorts, will quite ſo well anſwer, be- 

cauſe their Roots being of a more tender, ſoft na- 
Nure, are not of that ſtrength, to enter and penetrate 
| the hard Cruſt of the Earth; altho* I have now 
) growing ſeveral fine Apple- Trees on this fort of 
Plantation. However, I am ſenſible there are Ob- 


jections made againſt this Method: For it is ſaid, 


That a Tree in this Caſe is more liable to be blown 
down by the Winds, becauſe the Roots are not en- 


velop'd enough in the Earth, to have ſufficient hold: 
„ I And, again, that they can't be ſo well watter'd for 


r want ofa Trench. But to obviate this, I think the 
1 due 
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ing a ſyfficient quantity of Horſe-litter on the top 


Roots, whereby they become dry, mouldy and rot- 
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due ſtaking up a Tree for a few Years, and keep- 


of the Border about the Tree, both Summer 
and Winter, is ſufficient to indemnify it againſt 
Wind, Sun and Air. I am ſure I have found it 
to be ſo, in ſeveral inſtances of this nature. But 1 
have heard, that a Gentleman, paſſing by a Planta- 
tion, ſhould ſay, The beſt way was to put a thin 
Layer of Virgin-Mould on the Graſs-Ground, and 
plant your "Tree upon that, directly after the be- 
fore mention'd manner. Now here ts a requiſite 
Obſervaticm to be regarded in the performance of 
any of theſe ways, and that is, That the upper Bed 
or Layer of Mould that is thus put upon the com- 
mon Surface or Level of the Ground, muſt not be 
too thick; for this, as I have found to my coſt, 
will rather hinder, than forward the Tree's Growth; 
becauſe, as I ſuppoſe, too much Mould keeps thc 
Sun, Air and Water at too great diſtance from the 
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ten; or, if they ſhould chance to ſurmount theſe 
diſaſters, they grow but at a poor rate: So that a 
thin Coat of Earth, about fix or eight Inches thick, 
is often ſufficient, Nut this piece of Management 
muſt be according to the Proportion of the Root. 
Which leads me to another Remark of this nature; 
VIZ. 


Planting of Fruit=Tre es in Fields and Cloſes. 


Field-Planting in this, i well as in ſeveral othe 
Counties of this Kingdom, will, I ſuppoſe, be 
thought ſomething ſtrange at firſt, by reaſon of the 
common Objections. | 

Who would expoſe fine 1 Truits in the open diſtant 
Fields to rapacious Hands, and the devouring Beak: 
of Birds? Oc. 

Therefore, as I now enga ge myſelf in an Intre 
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duction chiefly new to the major part of this Na- 
tion, I ſhall endeavour to anſwer theſe common and 
diſcouraging Obſtacles, which have hitherto hinder'd 
to a very great degree, the Propagation of Fruit- 
Trees, by laying down ſuch Reaſons, as I hope will 
be as prevallent with others as they have been ſuc- 
ceſsful with me. Firſt then, ſuppoſe a ſquare Field 
or cloſe of forty Poles long every way, the middle 
part of which is ploughed Ground; on the four ſides 
of that are Baulks of Graſs-Ground of forty feet 
broad. Along the middle of theſe Baulks, I plant 
my Fruit-Trees at thirty three Feet or two Poles 
aſunder, which will contain at that rate twenty 
Trees on a fide, or cighty in all, be they Apples, 
Pears or Cherrics, Oc. Indeed Walnuts, as they ge- 
nerally have the largeſt ſort of ſpreading Heads, 
ſhould be planted further off one another ; but Trees 
at this diſtance, I think, may anſwer very well, con- 
ſidering there are none on the two ſides of them, and 
therefore have room allowed them for the Sun, Air 
and Rain to come at the Ground about them, and 
the Graſs not ſour d by their too cloſe Cover. But 
this is left to the diſcretion of the Planter, who may 
erhaps think forty, = or _ feet diſtance much 
af and, indeed, I muſt ſo far join in his Senti- 
ments, as to think him moſt in the right, where he 
can eaſily ſpare his Ground: For certainly the Fruit 
has thereby a greater opportunity of ripening on all 
ſides more gradually, and at nearer a time, and the 
Graſs rather better under their drip. But my Di- 
menſions here are calculated for the medium way, 
and where a Man is to make the moſt of a little 
Ground; for J have often known the Graſs to be a 
greater burden in ſcorching Summers under the 
ſpade of Trees, than otherways. And by ſowing 
Soot, Aſhes, or Lime, Sc, in the Winteretime on 
the Ground in the diſtance of their ſhade, prevents 
the common complaint, of the drips ſouring the 
| N 3 Graſs: 
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Graſs. The Rows of Trees being thus planted in 
the middle of the Graſs-Baulks, according to the 
Plan here laid down, is for theſe Reaſons : Firſt, 
The Cart has room on either fide of them to paſs and 
repaſs. Secondly, They are at ſuch a diſtance from the 

edge, and plough'd Ground, that neither the Heads 
nor Roots of the one or the other are capable of re- 
ceiving prejudice by too cloſe Planting, but has a ſuffi- 
cient Plat of Ground allotted each Tree for its due 
Nouriſhment. Thirdly, The Plough- Team has room 
to turn on the outer- part of the Baulk, without da- 
maging the Trees or themſelves. Fourthly, The 
Hay may be made much better than in an Orchard, 
where the promiſcuous Shades of their great Num- 
bers proves often very fatal to their Owners. Fiſth- 
ly, * Fruit-Tree ſo planted in a Field, has much 
more the benefit of the beſt of Dreſſing; which is 
the Dung and Stale of Cattle, who arc fed in the 
ſame Field by Turnips, or ſow'd Graſſes, Sc. An 
Inſtance of this has been obvious to many, in the 
Largeneſs, haſty Growth, and good Bearing of a 
Cherry-Tree in my Home-Cloſe, which is a plough'd 


Field; under this Tree the Cattle uſed to lie and 


ſhade themſelves, when it was fallow, ſow'd with 
Turnips or Graſs-Secds, and was one of the largeſt 
Trees in theſe parts; and tho? a wild Cherry, I have 
ſold the Fruit for a Guinea on the Tree, clear of all 
Charges. How much then muſt a Field-Tree have 
the advantage of a pent-up Orchard- Tree? So like- 
wiſe are thoſe Trees planted next a Road-way, 
whoſe Roots are dreſſed by the Sullage of the paſ- 
ſant Cattle; and which, if obſerved, may eaſily be 
perceived to excel thoſe by far that are planted 
more in the in-ground. But here I would be under- 
ſtood not to be aVotary for planting Fruit-Trees in 
Hedges, except for the Road ſake, becauſe the 
Roots of the Hedge are ſo many Thieves about its 
Root, and impede its Growth: and if by length of 


time 
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time it grows large, then another Evil enſues, which 
is, that its Head by the drip often kills or dama- 
ges what grows under it, beſides the Misfortune 
that accrues to the Hedge by People's getting the 
Fruit. This Standard Field-Planting is vaſtly pre- 
ferable to Half- Standard Dwarf and Wall-Planting, 
becauſe of late Vears ſeveral ſorts of rich Fruits 
which have been ſhetrer'dby Mats, and other con- 
trivances, have been diſcovered to proſper as'well 
or better in the Field on whole Standards, and bore 
much greater quantitfes of Fruit at leſs expence, and 
better taſted, than thoſe on Walls or Eſpaliers'; be- 
cauſe part of their Fruit by the Shade is hid and 
kept from the Sun's Influence, which makes them ge- 
nerally ripe on one fide, and unripe on the other: wit- 
neſs the incomparable May Duke-Cherry, ſeveral 
ſorts of Pears, Orleaus-Plumbs, c. And even in the 
Vale of Aylesbury, where they reckon no Cherry- 
Tree will rightly proſper in that naked Country; 
there, I ſay, this May-Duke will grow and bear con- 
ſtantly, as in other places. Here alſo is the great 
pens ſaved of pruning, nailing and tying, which 
in Half-Standards, Wall Trees, and Eſpaliers a- 
mounts to conſiderable Charges, and wen? not on- 
1 takes up much precious time, but ſhortens the 

ife of the Tree; whereas a Standard is rather hin- 
der'd than furthered by the elaborate practice of the 
Knife. What a charming ſight is a large Tree in 
bloſſom, and after that, when loaden with Fruit e- 


nough perhaps to make a CO of Cyder or 
erry! A Scene of Beauty, Hopes, and Profit, 
and all! It may be on leſs than two feet diameter of 
Ground. And above all, what matter of Contem- 
plation does this afford, when we let our Thoughts 
deſcend to a ſingle Kernel of an Apple or Pear? 
And again, how heighten'd, on the beholding ſo 
reat a Bulk raiſed and preſerved by omni potent 

„ from ſo ſmall a Body? 
EE, | There 
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There is alſo another lamentable Objection be⸗ 
longs to this Field-Planting, by the Vulgar and Ig- 
norant; whoſe Argument againſt it is, That the 


diſtance of the Fields from the Houſe expoſes them 


to loſs, But when I write of Planting abroad, I 
mean ſuch to anſwer Delight and Profit, as are ſome» 
thing numerous, which I think a hundred or two of 
Tees will; and then I am of opinion, by the care 
of a Looker-after during their ripening Seaſon, the 


Fruit is ſafer than in a contiguous Orchard: for in a 


Town or Village, the Boys are moſt plenty, and 
their Eſcape is at hand, when by the remoteneſs of 
the Fields, they can't ſo eaſily clear themſelves. Be- 
ſides, this perhaps may not be an extra-charge, if 
the Overſecr can occupy himſelf in other buſineſs 
near the place. This is annually done in and about 


the Kentiſh Cherry-Orchards and Plantations. In the 


Year 1728, his Grace the Duke of Bridgwater was 
ſo good as to give me leave to take up a ſcore of 
wild Cherry-Trees out of one of his adjacent Woods, 
about twelve Years old; theſe, with their large Roots, 
Itranſplanted onthe Graſs-Baulks of a five=acre ſquare 
ploughed Field, in Rows, with no other Earth than 
what TI found in the place: Thus, Imade a circular 
hole, and put the Turf firſt down, with a little 
looſe Mould on the ſame, on which I planted my 
Tree, then I put ſome Fern, and cover'd it with 
the reſt of the Mould ; by this Method there be- 
came a hollow place all about the Roots: and not- 
withſtanding the ſucceeding Summer was very dry, 
they grew and flourith'd very well, and on the 13th 
day of July, 1730, I budded them with a May- 
Dake, on the new young Shoots that followed after 
cutting off the old natural Head when I planted 
them. Here the Roots were entirely envelop'd and 
cover'd in Virgin-Mould, the greateſt promoter of 
Vegetation ; and by putting no additional Mould, 


the hollow about them received the Wets in a more 


amplo 
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ample manner; the Sun and Air had free acceſs, and 
even the very ſulphuerous andnitrous Dews, I believe, 


were nota little ſerviceable : which plainly diſcovers 


the excellency of this ſort of Planting; for had there 
been put another Coat of Mould more than the 

lace naturally afforded, then I don't ſuppoſe theſe 

encfits would have been ſo propitious ; becauſe 
they, eſpecially the latter, would not have had an 
opportunity of comming ſo free and quick at the 
Roots, which by only having a thin covering of the 
natural Mould, are 1 more immediately to 
the vivifying nutrious Particles of Heat, Water, and 
Air. But indeed, to be more ſecure, I generally 
put ſome looſe Horſe- litter only, upon and about 


the whole Border, by way of ſafeguard againſt ex- 


traordinary Droughts and Froſts, that may happen 
in the Summer and Winter next after planting any 
Trees. But I dare not uſe the — Ties as I do 
the hg on and Pear ; for upon theſe I put abſolute 
rotted Horſe-dung, Fowl-dung, or Rabbit-dung, 
to waſh down on their Roots, and fo let it lie all 
the Year on the Border, This makes their Head 
run at a great rate, and as it is an outward applica- 
tion, the Trees are free from the danger of Cankers, 
which Dungs will certainly produce, if laid to the 
naked Roots of any Tree when planted ; on the con- 
trary, this Virgin-Earth is a direct ſecurity againſt 
the Canker. Even an Apricot, which is moſt ſubject 
to it, will live ſound and free in this Mould. How- 
ever, as a Cherry of all others hates both Dung and 


Knife, I only venture Horſe-litter or Fern on or a- 


bout it. And this Fern, as I have experienc'd, is 
beyond Straw, when laid on the Roots at the time 
of planting ; for as it is of a cold, ſpungy, wet na- 
ture, 1t does its office better, by keeping the Roots 


Moiſt, and will alſo prevent the Mice making their 
Todgements in the hollow Mould of a new-planted 


Tree, which they often do, ſometimes to the kill- 
ing 
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ing of a Tree ; when Straw, that is of a dry hol- 
low nature, invites and ſhelters them and the Piſ- 
mires, who likewiſe are often fatal Enemies. 'Theſe 

. Shelters then are 'of exquiſite ſervice, when applied 
above and below the top Mould : And this laſt long 
dry Summer, proved the truth of this, and another 
Invention a Gentleman near me made uſe of to de- 
fend the Bodies of new-planted Trees, as well as 
their Roots: he got furzen Faggots, and laid at the 
bottom, and ſo piled them almoſt up to their Head, 
which anſwer'd extreme well. 
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To help barren Trees, and to make others more prolifick. 


& 8 HE Knowledge of this is certainly neceſſary 
for all Planters ; for by it, a Man is render'd 
capable of making his Eſtimations in Budding, Graft- 
ing, Planting and Tranſplanting, Pruning and Lop- 
ing. This Circulation of Sap in Trees, as well as 
Blood in the Bodies of Animals, is now paſt con- 
tradiction, from that famous inſtance of transfuſing 
young vigorous Sap into an old dwarf Pear-Tree, 
which was done with ſucceſs by the great Dr. Brad- 
ley; who planted ſome young Pear-Stocks, in reach 
ot the Head of the old Tree, two Stocks within an 
eaſy reach of the beſt Branches of the old Tree to 
which they were inarched or grafted, by being in- 
lay'd in the Spring-time of the Year, and were per- 
fectly joined with the young Stocks in leſs than three 
Months. By this, the old Tree, whoſe Fruit through 
Age had dwindled to but little bigger than a 
Hazle-nut, bore larger Fruit than ever, and after- 
wards became ſo firm, that he was obliged to check 
it, by ſawing it half thro', and driving Wedges 1 
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but this did not check it enough, for he ſaw'd the 


old Tree intirely from its Roots, and then it bore 


Fruit for ſeveral Years. A Pear-Tree, as I hinted 
before, will endure planting on the very Cruſt or 
Turf of Graſs-Ground, and is of ſuch force in its 
Roots, as to make its way thro' the Crevices of a 
ſoft Rock, and thereſore will do in any Soil; and if 
I was to plant Fruit-Trees on a Gravel, I would 
there plant the Pear ſooner than an Apple or Cherry, 
8 the former will grow and flouriſh, when the 
other will languiſh and complain. And for want of 
a due Knowledge of this, many Perſons have ſuffered 
very much in their Plantations ; and certainly, tis 
of great conſequence to plant a right Tree on a right 
Soil, and to a right Aſpect. A Pear-Tree is one of 
the moſt luxuriant Trees that grows, and where the 
Soil is à propos, it will grow to a prodigious Mag- 
nitude, and return Fruit anſwerable ; as the Rela- 
tion is of one in Hertfordſhire, whoſe Fruit in one 
Seaſon made ſeven Hogſheads of Perry ; a fine vi- 
nous Liquor indeed, if made of Pears accordingly. 
I have made near a Barrel of thirty-ſix Gallons, from 
one I have now growing, which is an Orange-Pear ; 
which, mixed with a red Cathrine, is ſaid to make 
excellent Perry. This large Pear-Tree of mine was 
ſomewhat hollow thirty years ago; and about twenty 
Years ſince, his old Head was intircly cut off, in 
order to make him more prolifick. It then began 
to throw out great numbers of Shoots at bottom; 
but by grazing of Cattle about it all the Summer, 
they check'd it by their bite, and the new young 
Head proſpered, grew, and bears brave large 
Fruit to admiration. And where a tall Stan- 
dard Pear- Tree has got too much great Wood onit, 
and that canker'd, or full of Moſs, I am of opinion, 
that this Method is the beſt to renew and renevate 
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The way to alter the Fruit of any old gummy Stan- 
dard=Tree. | 


As Cherries, Plumbs, c. are Trees that are at- 
tended with a Reſin or Gum, which, in many, iſſues 
and runs ſo taſt as to cripple and kill them, there- 
ſore theſe ſorts muſt be treated in a different man- 
ner from Pears and Apples. If you have ſuch a 
Tree, which does not bear well, through Age, want 
of Sap, or by roo much Moſs or Canker, they cut 
off all the Head, except a fe of the loweſt, ſpread- 
ing Branches; for theſe will employ, draw up and 
give the Sap room to circulate, that the Tree will 
preſently get a new upright Head; then the very 
next Summer, or the Summer after, you may bud 
the ſeveral new Shoots with what ſort of Cherry, 
Plumb, Peach, Oc. you like beſt. A Year or two 
after that, the old Branches may be cut off, and the 
new Head have the whole ſupply of the Root ; but 


if theſe Branches were not left at the time of Lop- 


ping, theſe gummy Trees often dye, as I conceive, for 
want of room to employ their Sap, and the too ſud- 
den total decollation of them, whoſe Ducts and Veſ- 
ſels have for many Years before enjoy'd a free Circu- 
lation. And from hence, often, is cauſed that iſſuin 

forth of Gum at the Top and Sides of theſe intire 
lopped Trees, which fo often, proves fatal to them. 
Now, if it be a hollow or blighted one, the above 
Method is the beſt way to recover it, and to renew 
its natural or improved Fruit; as one in our Neigh- 
bourhood did: and the hollow Trees bore afterwards 
as well as ever, And J have now fix found Cherry- 
Trees growing, that were near fifty Years old when 
I cut off their old Heads, (as not likeing the {mall 
wild Fruit that they bore) and put above ten Buds 
on the new Shoots of each Tree when they were 
two Years old, and now they haye got large Heads 
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in about fix Years, and bear the white Heart and 5 


black Cherroons in my Upland Meadow, through 
which is a Path way to Dunſtable. And the beſt 
time to lop them, in my opinion, is about Chriſtmas 
or Chadlemas, the latter rather beſt ; becauſe the 
longer the Froſt has power of the Cut-part, the 
more it endangers it: but ir mult be ſure to be done 
before the Sap ſtirs. So the Hedger that wants 
Work oſten ſays, it is beſt to make a Hedge carly ; 
but it's found by experience, the latter Seaſon is 


beſt, eſpecially an old Hedge. And for want of 


knowing the way of managing a gummy Tree, I have 
formerly ſuffer'd the loſs of ſeveral fine Cherry-Trees. 


To help other forts of decay'd or barren Trees. 


Many are the ways preſcribed and practiſed, as ſo 
many Catholicons, for helping and reſtoring theſe ſorts 


of Trees; ſothat if a Free wants Sap, or has too much 


of it, one and the ſame Remedy is to be made uſe 
of in both the caſes; and therefore as the true cauſe 
is firſt to be found out, the following Appllications 
may be made uſe of In caſe then a Tree is too deep 
planted, got moſſy, or kankered, after cutting the Can- 
kers out, dig up as much Mould as can be got from a- 
bout the Roots of the Tree, (and ſome let them lie thus 
uncover'd. moſt part of the Winter, for the Sun and 
Froſts to benefit them by their healthful Influences, 
and in the Spring,) then take up as much Graſs- 
Turf as will fill up the Hole or Foſs, cut it into 

oots. This being full of riches, and lying hollow 
on them, will in time, by the ſubſequent Rains waſh 
down and impregnate the old Roots with new fer- 
tile Salts, and cauſe a renovarion of rhe whole Tree. 
Bur this is not all, the Head muſt he managed as 


well as their Roots, and that by making uſe of the 
back of a Knife, and rubbing and ſcraping the Tree 


when it is wet, there with; or, when the Tree is 


2 dry 


2 and put it Graſs downwards upon all the 


\ 
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dry, to rub it and the Arms of it with a Hair-Cloth: 
this Method is abſolutely neceſſary not only to molly 
Trees, but on the moſt healthful, in order to keep 
them ſo, and prevent Moſs, and is, in proportion, 
as requiſite as currying to a Horſe: for the Bark to 
the Tree is as the lich to the Horſe, and both re- 
3 dilating and cleanſing by frequent rubbings and 
crapings with proper Inſtruments. This uſage I 
have know to recover and bring into an advantageous 
ſtate of plentiful bearing, ſeveral old large Apple 
and Cherry-Trees, even without digging or break- 
ing any Ground: the Trees were over-run with Moſs, 
and turn'd to little account, rill a poor Day's-man 
took the Orchard, who, for the ſake of obtaining 
Fruit to pay his Rent, was tempred to uſe his dili- 
gence in this manner, of clearing the Trees of their 
Mols. 5 Wo do IG 
Others again, will dig up the Mould about the 
twentieth day of June, when they make their new 
Shoots, and apply dead Dogs, Sheep, or other Car- 
rion in its room, to the great amendment of the 
Tree; alſo the Blood of Hogs, or other Cattle, and 
likewiſe the Excrement of their Paunches is of great 
importance. And this laſt Spring I apply'd to the 
Roots of a young Vine that grew againſt my Houſe, 
the Blood of a Hog ; but at the firſt coming of the 
hot Weathet, the Blood began to be offenſive : I 
therefore took a Pail of Wood-Aſhes, and covered 
the Border all over, which being waſh'd in by the 
Rains, the fix'd Salt of the Aſhes ſoon overcame the 
ill ſtench of the Blood; and both theſe by emitting 
their ſeveral Salts to the Roots,made the Vine ſhoor 
more in-one Summer than it had done, I think, in 
three before. From whence I couclude, that Aſhes 
in particular, moderately made uſe of, are of an ex- 
cellent nature in promoting the Growth of the Vine, 
or any other ſort of Fruit- Tree whatſoe ver; and fo 
is the Salt of Urine, if prudently uſed. An Exam- 
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le of its great Efficacy I ſaw at Dagnal, about a 
ile from, me, where, againſt the Back-door of an 
Ale-houſe, there was one grew, and bore more Grapes, 
they ſaid, than any one Vine in ten Miles round, a- 
gainſt a South-Eaſt Aſpect; and this great fertility, 
they own'd,was owing to the People's piſſing upon and 
about the Bank that cover'd the Roots of the Vine. 
Yet here I would remark, that altho' the two ways 
above mentioned are very good, I ſhould think the 
laying all Turf about the Roots is rather too ſolid, 
and will become too hard, fo as to hinder the Rainand 
Air coming cafily at the Roots; and all Furze 
will be too hollow: therſore I am of opinion, that 
a Layer of Furze and a Layer of Turf will do beſt. 
Some will take Chalk and put next upon the Roots 
of a moſſy or too deep-planted Tree, and cover 
with Turt. 7 1 4d = 


Of checking the Sap in Trees, * make them more 


 prolifick. - 


The Extreme of too much Sap is a grievous fault, 
and is always an Enemy to Fruit- bearing; and there- 
fore ſometimes a Tree will by this means run into 


Wood, and not into Fruit. Again, it will ſome- 
times be overpower'd with Fruit, but then it 


is ſmall, and will not bear again perhaps in three 


Years. In this caſe, lay open its Roots in February, 
and cut off cloſe by the Stem, ſome of the largeſt 
Roots, with a ſharp Chizzel, then throw in the 


Earth preſently; this will hinder an overflux of raw 


Sah, and help it to digeſt its Juices regularly. 


here the Sap is too firm in a Pear-Tree, either 


Wall, Dwarf, or not too big a Standard, then cur 
his outer and inner Bark quite round four Inches 
broad to the naked Body, and it will grow and bear 


Fruit the better; but no other Tree will bear this 
aſage: becauſe the Pear- Tree having the largeſt Pith, 
| | the 
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the Sap has ſufficient paſſage that way: And this I 
have ſeen done to a Wall-Pear at Penly; which bore 
Fruit the better for- it afterwards. Another way: 
Suppoſe your Tree in an Eſpalier is too ſtrong in 
its growth, that moſt or all its Wood is over lux- 
uriant to bear the next Vear; then from the middle 
of the Tree let a ſtrong Shoot grow up, to carry 
up the moſt watry 18 and the young Wood in 
the lower part will bear, while the other may be 
trained to make a head above the Eſpalier, and will 
alſo bear plentifully, whilſt the bottom part will al- 
ſo produce abundance of Fruit. 2 way is, 
to mark the Bark of a Tree round and round, in a 
ſcrew-like manner, and cut the Bark in thoſe Marks 


to the Wood, about the tenth part of an Inch wide. 


There is another nearer way than this, of makin 


. 


Trees bear Fruit; and that is, by budding, or 

raffing them with Buds or Scions of good bearing 
— which having a good - digeſted Sap in them, 
will communicate it to the ſeveral parts of the Tree, 
and make it fruit ful. | 


All tranſplanted Trees are certainly very much 


check'd at their removal ; but the Art is to find out 
a Method beſt to preſerve them from deficiency. 
For my part, I think the very beſt natural Seaſon 
to remove a Tree in, is Ofober, and ina moiſt time, 
when the Ground is thorough wet, and to replant it 
as ſoon as poſſible with as much Mould on it as can 
be brought away. As to planting at Midſummer in 
Mud, and keep watering the Plant after, it is right, 
and only ſo, when neceſſity obliges. | | 


Of the Aber, and the Expoſition of Trees, and thcir 


Shelters. 


There are old traditional Directions repeated in 
Books, Thar a Tree in removing or tranſplanting, 
ſhouid be firſt marked in the Bark, that it may ſtand. 


Juſt 


eir 
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juſt in the ſame manxer to the South as formerly; 
and alſo that they ſhould be ſet in ſuch an Age of 
the Moon. B th theſe, and many more, are juſt- 
ly confuted by the more ſagacious modern Authors 
and more ſubſtantial Truths and Methods inſtituted 
in their room. Yct it is of great conſequence 
to plant a Tree in a right Situation and Aſpect, 
both againſt a Wall or Standard. In a Field, where 
a Row of Trees are planted on a Baulk, they gene- 
rally are not far from a Hedge, which if thick and 
tall, may ſhelter them whilſt young, and after, if 
they run not very high, from the Norrh and Faſt 
Winds, Sc. This fo much defends the Fruit-Trees, 
as many times to hinder their Blights, when others 
ſuffer. And likewiſe in planting an Orchard, the 
talleſt ſort of Trees ought to be ſet next the North, 
North-Eaſt, or North-Weſt, to defend the more 
ſhort from the violences of thoſe quarters in particu- 
lar, And not only ſo, but the very particular ſort 
of Fruit ſhould he conſulted, that they may be ſuch 
as are moſt hardy. Indeed, Mr. Bradley carries this in- 
timat ion farther, and lays a great ſtreſs on chuſing 
and adapting Rows of one intire ſort of Fruit, or 
wholly a Plantation of one fort of Pears, Apples, 
Sc. becauſe when they are planted promiſcuouſly, 
the Farina or Seeds are carry'd in the Bloſſom-time 
by the Winds from one ſort. ro another; which oc- 
caſions a kind of adulteration in the Fruit, and alters 
the genuine taſt in thoſe Fruits, that otherways 
would have them. According then to this Doctrine 
of his, how :valuable muſt this Field-Planting be? 
For here, the Trees in their great diſtance of Rows 
are cut off of that ſort of prejudicial communication, 
and the Fruit enjoy'd in their original and true 
priſtine State. And this reminds me of the com- 
plaint I have of late Years heard, that the true and 
great Kentiſh Pippin is fo degenerated, that now 
there is none to be had as formerly for goodneſs and 


bigneſs 
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— It ſeems therefore, e, eee con- 
jecture, that the want of this Knowledge and Prac- 
tice, may probably be the occaſion of it. 


Of the Choice of F. rait-Trees. | 


Trees are certainly like Animals, as to Youth and 
Age: And here I muſt own my miſtake, which ſome 
Years ſince I was guilty of, in preterring old large 
Apple and Pear- Trees before young ſmaller ones. 
And being in a Nurſery at Redbury, I thought my 
ſelf in the right of chuſing theſe large Trees about 
twelve Years old, to tranſplant in my Fields; when 
the ſame Seaſon, I had ſome from Brentford about 
four Years old, that grew at leaft three times faſter 
in one and the ſame Field. The Former I had off a 
poor Ground, which, according to the ſhallow and 
utterly wrong Notion of ſome, is eſteem'd a valu- 
able opportunity, when from thence they are tranſ- 
planted into a more rich Soil : but this I have found 
to be a very groſs miſtake. To explain which I re- 
ter, as I ſaid before, to the Animal Kingdom, where 
tis obvious, that if a Beaſt in his Youth is ſtunted 
for want of ſufficient Food, c. he will never thrive 
nor arrive to that Bulk of Body and Tallneſs, as his 
Fellow that was brought up under the moſt plenary 
Advantages ; even ſo it is with a Fruit- Tree, as 
they may ſurely prove that try the difference. Ina 
Nurſery, particular Care ought to be had in the 
inſpection of Trees, that none may be made choice of 
that has a Canker, or any tendency thereto; tor this 
is a malignant Diſeaſe, and is ſeldom cured but by 
cutting out: ſo no leſs Care is to be had in buying 
thoſe that are well rooted ; for without that our 
hopes arc vain. And notwithſtanding the common 


Cant of the Nurſery-Gardeners, who often impoſe. 


on the Ignorant, by telling them this or that 


Tree will grow, altho but half or a quarter rooted, 
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give them nat credit. It is true, they may grow 
and languiſh' for a little time; but the former Rea- 
ſons I haye laid down, of the loſs of our Hopes 
and Profit, the precious Time and Ground, is e- 
nough, I hope, to prevent this Impoſition. A great 
Fruiterer in Thames-ftreet told me, that great part 
of our Apple-Plantations ought to be extirpated, or 
their Heads cut off, and better Fruit put on; for 
that in the room of others, the Golden Rennets, 
Pippins, and Pearmains ſhould be planted ; for their 
great uſe, I ſuppoſe, in making Cyder of that ſort, 
as at this time of day is reckon'd moſt wholeſome to 
the Body, and agreeable to the Palate, and alſo for 
their great Uſe in the Kitchen, and at Table, above 
others. And here I add my Sentiments of another 
ſort, which is now very much in vogue, namely, the 
Non-pareils; I mean ſach as are grafted on the free 
Stock, in order to become tall Standards, as ſome 
are by me on high Ground, and a cold loamy wet 
Soil, This apple is a Bearer on ſuch a Tree, and 
has a great many good Properties belonging to it; 
it is an Apple that will make very good Cyder, an 
now generally preferred at Table. It keeps a great 
while, provided due Care is uſed in its Conſervation: 
Not as ſoon as gathered put in heaps on Wheat 
Straw, as the common way is, for that general! 
terminates in their Rottenneſs, becauſe the Fruit 
will in a little time ſweat, and naturally expel their 
Phlegmatic and crude Juice, which will not fail of 
vetting the Straw they lie on; and this, after the 
deat is over, will conſequently rot the Fruit: for 
al keeping Fruit has ſeveral Arch-Enemies attend- 
ing it; the one is Moiſture, the other Froſt, and 
the third the ill Savour of the Place, or Boards on 
which they lie. The firſt is prevented by letting 
hem lie in heaps in large tall looſe Baskets, ſuch as 
the 1 Fruiterers uſe; or on Oak, and not 
Deal-Boards (unleſs they are very old) elſe the Tur- 
P pentine 
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pentiĩne Scent will affect the Fruit; and laſtly, by keep- 
ing em in ſuch warm dry places, where neither Froſt, 
or Moiſture can do them damage. I have drank ſuch 
\ Pippin Cyder, as I never mer with any where but at 
Toinghoe Arſon, juſt under our Chiltern Hills, where 
their Soil is partly a Chalky Loam : it was made 
by its Owner, a Farmer, and on my recommendation 
our Miniſter went with me to prove it, and gave it 
his Probation, This was made from the Hollaud 
Pippin: And of ſuch a wholeſome Nature is the 
Pippin of any ſort above all others, that as I re- 
member there is a Relation of its wonderful Influ- 
ences, I think it was in Germany ; a Mother and two 
or three of her Sons having a Trial at Law, were 
ask'd what they cat and drank to obtain ſuch an Age, 
which was 4 or 500 Years that they all made up a- 
mongſt them; they anſwered, chiefly by eating the 
Apple, and drinking its Juice. And I knew an em- 
inent rich Lawyer, almoſt eighty Years old, who 
was very much debilitated thro? atedious Sickneſs, on 
the telling him this Story, got Pippens directly, 
{liced them to the number of a Dozen at a time, and 
intuſed them in Spring-Water, and made it his com- 
mon, Drink, till Cyder time came on; alſo he fell 
on planting a Number of Pippen- Trees in order to 
his enjoying their ſalubrious Quality, and a fine Plan- 
tation there is at this day in his Gardens a few Miles 
from me. This Practice of his drinking the Pippin 
Liquor and Cyder, anſwered extraordinary well, 
for he lived ſeveral Years after, in a prety good 
State of Health, 53585 148055 1 


To make a Stronger der than the common way : 


Not in the Screw-Preſs, fo well as the Lever- 
Preſs, becauſe the firſt confines the Bag too much, 
and fo the middle part of the Bag eſcapes the regu- 
lar Preſſure that the two Outſides enjoy. But the 

| latter 
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latter has the greater opportunity of forcing moſt 
part of all the Apples in the Bag. Now to have 
the beſt part, is to ſqueeze the Apples in the Bag 
very ſoftly, and but little: this firſt running of the 
Apples is as the firſt Wort of Malt. | 


Of Planting the Sides of Barns and Out- bouſes, &c. 


And here I muſt take notice of a general Misfor= 
tune, that I frequently ſee in my Travels, of many 
brave Sides of Barnes and Out-houſes, Pails, and 
ſometimes Partition-Walls, loſt (as I may ſay) by be- 
ing not improved with Trees anſwerable to ſeveral 
Aſpects and Bearings; and the rather, for that the 
Thatched Eves hanging more over, and being more 
thick than thoſe of Files, are ſo much the more valu- 
able, for their great ſecurity in preventing Blights. For 
moſt ofour Blightsin Spring and Autumn fall perpen- 
dicularly ; that is to ſay, the condenſed Vapours, Elling 
from the upper Region, do form themſelves at Night, 
when the Sun has withdradyn his hot Influences, toward 
the Surface of the Earth, in dews and watry Drops, 
ſubject to be frozen by the coldneſs of the Air. And 
therefore the more any thing lies open and expos'd 
to the perpendicular deſcent of Vapours, the more 
will it be ſubject to be frozen and blaſted; the truth 
of which is confirmed to us both by Reaſon and Ex- 
perience: for the Obſervation of this is plain, when 
the Leaves and tender Shoots of a tall Aſh- Tree, in 
one of thoſe blighting Nights, may be ſeen to be 
frozen and as it were ſinged at the bottom and middle 
parts of the Tree; whilſt the upper part, that is 
exalted above the Influence of the Miſt, ſhall be left 
free and untouch'd. But as to the black Wind- 
Froſts which come more Horizontally, altho' theſe 
Eve-Shelters are of tingular advantage, yet I am 
forced every Spring to make uſe of our common five- 
floted Hurdles of eight 5 nine Foot long, * a- 
2 Our 


fecundans, or impregnating 


be productive of its own Species. The Pr 
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bout four wide; theſe I have drawn with Straw=- 
bands and woven thro' the fame, which I put a- 
— my Wall-Fruit flopewiſe ; and theſe are in my 


inion far better than Mars, becauſe they are of 
leſs Coſt, and admit more Air to the Trees, when 
at the ſame time they keep off the Wets and Froſts 


in a great meaſure, are eaſily put up and down when 


the Weather encourages, and do not break the Bloſ- 
ſom nor Fruit, which Mats often do. And ſuch 
re have been found in defending the blof- 
ſoming Trees from the Wets, that ſome have put 


large Frames of Glaſs over, or before ſome of the 


beſt Sorts, when they are in Flower, and hardly a 
Bloſſom miſſes ſetting for Fruit. I ſuppoſe the Rain 
in this Caſe prevents the flying about of the Farina 

uſt, without which, 
Generation in Plants becomes abortive ; ſo that it 
cannot perform its office of ſetting the Fruit, or in 
other 'Terms to light upon, or enter the Uterys of 
the Bloſſoms. This Duſt, Mr. Bradley ſays, is the 
Male-Seed, and muſt be received into the Iterus of 
the Female, in ſuch a manner as to reach the Ov, 


and even to lodge itſelf in that Egg, before the Fe- 


male can become pregnant. And again, it is no leſs 


certain, that the Seed of all Animals in Health a- 
bound with living Animalcula, ſome one of which, 
when received into the Egg as its proper Ni4us, be- 
comes in due time a perfect Animal according to its 
kind. Theſe Animalcula are eaſily diſcovered by 
good Microſcopes ; and that ſome of the Semen, 
which abounds with theſe Animalcula, does paſs into 
the Egg itſelf, is evident from the Obſervations one 
makes every day of the Cock's-tread, in the Eggs 
of Fowls and Birds, without wHich it is known that 


the Egg will be unproductive. So it is plain, that 


if the Male-Seed does nor paſs into the Ouum of the 


Female, the Female cannot become pregnant, nor 


oof of 
this 
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this is plain alfo in Vegetables ; for if a Hazle-trec 
ſtood in a place diſtant from any other, and the Cat- 
kins were timely in the Spring cut off, there ſurel 
would be no Nuts that Vear on the ſame, becau 
this is a Gelding or Caſtration; for the Catkins re- 
tain the Male part, and the ſmall rediſh Bloſſoms 
the Female; which at a due maturity opens, and by 
the Wind receives the Male Duſt that is ſo blown 
ſrom the Catkins, and becomes impregnated. Again, 
there is a terrible Misfortune that ſometimes happens 
by Vale or Dale Miſts, eſpecially when they are ac- 
companied with a Froſt, and when at the ſame time, 
the hilly Grounds about them entirely eſcape; and 
even on May-Day it has totally deſtroyed the young 
Mulberries, Cherries, Plumbs and Walnuts, c. 
Which proves that Hoar Froſts in Spring and Autumn 
are moſt dangerous Enemies ; but dry Frofts are not 
ſo bad as wet ones. To prevent then in ſome mea- 
ſure theſe diſorders, ſome of late have planted moſt 
kind of Fruits to a right expoſition of the Sun a- 
gainſt Eſpaliers, which they guard both before and 
behind as they ſee occaſion, with portable Reed 
Hedges in Frames; ſo that the Trees cannot eaſily 
receive any harm, either from the blighting Winds 
or Rain: For theſe Frames may be fer ſo cloſe to 
the Eſpaliers, that the Rain cannot get at the Bloſ- 
ſoms to wet them; for Rain, when the Air is in 
motion, cannot” fall exactly downright. 


Tranſplanting of Trees. 


Tranſplanting of large Trees I think is done in 
the beſt manner, when they dig a large Trench or 
Gutter about them, in Ofober or November, that the 
Froſt may come more immediately round the Tree, 
Root and Mould, and will keep all three fo firm to- 
gether, that they may be taken up by the help of 
Pulleys and Levers, or by Levers and Mattocks, 
and carried on a Sledge to any other Place. 
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But young Trees may be eaſier done, by drawing 
them leiſurely out of the Earth,or dug up withall the 
Roots that can be got, and with as much Mould as 
can be brought away with them, and ſet in Virgin 
Mould ; always endeavouring!to ſpread and lay the 
Roots ſeverally in their new Place, and plant as is 
before directed. 

If neceſſity obliges any Perſon to tranſplant in the 
Summer, then Mr. Bradley's way is beſt; that is, to 


plant the Roots in a Pap, or Mud, and keep water- 


ing throughout the Summer. This indeed will make 
them ſtrike, and make new Roots directly, altho 
tranſplanted with the Head and Fruit on. 

As I remember, it was about the Month of April, 
when that generous Gentleman, Richard Screen Eſq; 
whoſe Seat is near Bath, gave me leave to preſent 
him with ſome Cuttings of White-Elder, of about 
two Foot long, which I did, and ſent them to him 
at London; where I deſired he would let his Servant 
ſoap the ends of them very well, as I did here before 
J ſent them: he was pleaſed afterwards to return me 
his Thanks for the ſame. 

Alſo, as an Author ſays, if a Tree be carried a 
great way, even in the open Air, it may be ſafely 
done by waſhing the Roots and anointing them 
with Soap all over. N 

Currants and Goosberries may be made to grow as 
Standards, the former twenty Foot high, and the 
latter twelve. The Goosberry at firſt, as well, as 
the Currant, muſt be ſtaked up: The Currant will 
alſo cover an Arbour well. The great white and 
red Dutch Currant is a fine Fruit. But for the la- 
teſt Experiments and Methods to improve them, I 
refer my Reader to Mr. Cowells curious and profita- 


ble Gardener. 
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Ex PLAN ATI ON of ſome WoRps 
in this BOOK. 


SPECT, is ſuch a Poſition or Bearing 
Fl of the Side of a Wall, Barn, Houſe, 
22 — 3 to the Sourh, Eaſt, North, or 
- (ID ky 7. A „ | 
Back-Bouting, is done by drawing the Plough once 
forward and backward, thorough that which has been 
boughted. re ne 5 | 

Baulks of Graſs, are thoſe which ſome call Hedge- 
Greens; they lic next to the Hedges in ploughed 
Fields, and ſerve to turn the Plough-Horſes on. 

Boughting, is made by two Thoronghs, that the 
Plough by going backward and forward, throws up 
againſt each other. TY 

Bread-land Ploughing, is juſt turning an even Piece 
of Ground topſey-turvey, and is the neareſt, cleaneſt 
Ploughing of any other. 

Combing, or Hacking of Land, is made by the Plough's . 
being drawn forward and backward cloſer thanBought= 
ing in ſmaller Thoroughs; and rho” a little ſharp 
Ridge, or Sleeving be leſt, yet in a manner, this is near 
clean Ploughing, 3 | | 

Four=thoroughing of Lana, is not clean Ploughing, 
but running up four Thoroughs cloſe together with 
the Plough ; is beſt done off Wheat- Stubble Stitch- 
es in the Winter, to ſweeten for Peaſe or other Grain: 

or 
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116 ExPLANATION, of particular Words. 


or Broad-Lands may be ploughed into four Tho- 
roughs, a good Method. 


| Hino-booghive, i is ſo called by reaſon it ſaves Man's 


Houghing ; not that a Hough is uſed by Horſes, 
but their drawing a Plough in a particular manner 
opens the uſe of a Hough. _ 
ove in Cheeſe, is a Hollowneſs with Eyes, cauſed 

by being made from Clover. . 

The Hoving of a Cow, is otherways a Swelling cauſed 
by the Wind, in Clover or Lncern Graſs. 

Kerning Ground, is that which, dreſt well, will 
produce a great quantity of Corn, as Gravel does 

when others will run more into Straw and leſs Corn,” 

Loamy Ground,, is that berween Sand and Clay, of 
2 Hazcl Colour, and is of all others the beſt Sort, 

Nitrous Dews, are Salts in the  Dews, which are 


beneficial to all Roots they come at. 


Smutty-Wheat, is that, which is diſcovered by it's 
Black ar, and may be ſeen in ſtanding Corn, from 
that which is ſound. - Upon rubbing it on the Palm 
of the Hand, it will Ia. a Black Powder like Soot. 

Tilth, or Tit, i is Ground reduced by the Plough 
2nd Harrow to a fineneſs or Powder. 

Moroug hing down, is drawing the Plough once tho- 
rough the Bout, to 1271 it Lone: for Wheat or Bars 
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